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Farm owner’s record shows how you’re ahead with an 


All-Chevrolet’ Farm 


service from one convenient source. Your Chev- 
rolet dealer stocks a well-rounded supply of 
Genuine Chevrolet Parts to meet all calls. And 
he maintains modern service facilities, manned 
by Chevrolet-trained mechanics. 


Harvesting wheat crops through five states, Ray Huddleston, 
of Celina, Texas, drives his five Chevrolet units a total of 
over 90,000 miles a year. 


Two important savings stand out in Ray 
Huddleston’s 25-year transportation records. 
One is that you save time with Chevrolets; the 
other, that you save money. 

You're time ahead! You're bound to save 
time when vou get your cars, trucks, parts and 


You're money ahead! You save money right 
from the start, because Chevrolet offers the 
lowest-priced line of both cars and trucks. 

You're value ahead! Chevrolet passenger cars 
offer plenty of high-compression power — highest 
of any leading low-priced car —to deliver money- 
saving gas mileage. And, both Chevrolet pas- 
senger cars and trucks traditionally bring more 
when you trade! 

Why not talk it over with your Chevrolet 
dealer. He’ll be glad to supply details. 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 
2, Michigan. 


——. 


MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLET CARS AND TRUCKS THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! CHEVROLET 4 





Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Willoughby, Ohio under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Chicago, lilinois 





LETTE 


TO THE 


RS EDITOR 





Apple Promotion 


Dear Editor: 

We liked very much your article on “Apple 
Promotion” in the May issue of AMERICAN 
Fruit Grower. However, some of our Ohio 
\pple Institute members who are contributing 
to this program may notice that the Ohio Apple 
Institute was not listed among the regional and 
state members. 

The Ohio Apple Institute has a number of 
copies of the film, “Gateway to Health,” which 
are available for showing to schools, clubs, and 
other groups in and around Ohio by writing to: 
The Ohio Apple Institute, McArthur, Ohio. 
McArthur, Ohio Howard M. Wells 


Geniton Apple 


Dear Editor: 

The “Letter to the Editor” from L. C. 
Warth, Van Buren, Mo., in the May issue, 
asking for a grower who has Geniton apples 
suggests to me that Mr. Warth may be refer- 
ring to an apple known locally here as Never- 
fail because it bears annual crops, probably 
due to late blooming. 

My father had a few trees of the Neverfail 
which I understand was also called Rawle’s 
Janet, Janet, or Rawle’s Genet or Geniton. 
The apples as grown on my father’s place were 
regular annual bearers, late keepers, and of 
excellent quality for eating raw. The color as I 
recall was rather dull striped and unattractive 
while the size was small—too small to sell well. 
A grower near here, Hugh Massie, Waynes- 
ville, N. C., has told me that he has several 
trees of Neverfail for which he says he has 
never heard of any other name. 

Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America 
lists Rawle’s Janet with 14 other names. 
Downing’s description of this variety agrees 
with my recollection of the Neverfail except 
Downing describes the fruit as “rather large” 
which is not at all true of the Neverfail we 
have here. 

I am inclined to think Downing refers to the 
same apple we know as Neverfail. As Down- 
ing’s book was written years ago, a later 
description of this variety and probably a 
more nearly correct one might be found in the 
Apples of New York which I don’t have avail- 
able now. Among the 14 synonyms given by 
Downing for Rawle’s Janet are Neverfail and 
Red Neverfail. 

Waynesville, N. C. Bolling Hall 

Apples of New York by S. A. Beach lists 
Neverfail and Geniton as synonyms for Ralls 
(Rawle’s Janet, Janet, Rawle’s Geniton) dis- 
covered on the farm of Caleb Ralls in Amherst 
County, Virginia, in the early 1800's. Reader 
Hall is correct about the Ralls’ failure to size 
since Beach does not recommend it for New York 
because it seldom reaches marketable size unless it 
is thinned. In later years the tree is so apt to be 
overloaded that the fruit is small.— Ed. 


Controlling Spanish Moss 


Dear Editor: 

I noticed an item in “The Question Box” 
column in a recent issue, “Is there a chemical 
that will destroy Spanish moss?” I noted the 
reply that there was none which would not also 
destroy the tree. In this connection, you may 
find the following of some help. 

Lead arsenate at the rate of two to six 
pounds per 100 gallons of water sprayed to wet 
the moss thoroughly is used in Texas and in 
some of the southeastern states to contro! both 
Spanish and ball mosses on pecan trees. 

The Florida citrus spray program states that 
groves receiving copper in the spray program 
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seldom are troubled by Spanish moss or 
lichens. The copper-oil spray mentioned in 
their schedule under “scales” is an effective 
control for Spanish moss. Calcium arsenate 
and basic copper arsenate will also control 
these mosses; however, they are generally more 
phytotoxic than lead arsenate. 

Chipman Chemical Company, Inc. 

Bound Brook, N. J. Margaret Greenwald 


“Fruit Pest Handbook” 


Dear Editor: 

I am always interested in the “Fruit Pest 
Handbook” illustrations that appear in AMERI- 
CAN Fruit Grower, and while I may have 
written you previously to know whether you 
intend to get these out as a single publication, 
I don’t remember what your plans in this con- 
nection are. 

I would like to know whether these illustra- 
tions and write-ups. are available or will be 
made available at the close of the series. 
Niagara Chemical Division H. W. Dye 
Middleport, N. Y. 


We will publish the “Fruit Pest Handbook” 
series in a booklet form probably in a year or so 
when we wind up the series.— Ed. 


Suggestions on 
Removing Stumps 


Dear Editor: 

I was interested in the item in ‘““The Ques- 
tion Box” in your June issue about removing 
stumps. I have used the following remedy on 
elm and other soft wood trees and find it 
greatly hastens decay. I would presume that 
hardwood stumps will take somewhat longer. 

Bore one- or one and one-fourth-inch holes 
about a foot deep in the top of the stump and 
fill about three-fourths full with potassium 
nitrate—saltpeter. Pour in enough water to 
moisten the contents of the hole and drive in a 
wooden plug to fill the hole. Each hole should 
take care of about 100 square inches of the top 
area of the stump. 


Streator, Ill. Roy R. Beed 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing in regards to the question from 
Texas about a chemical to destroy stumps. 

The chemical commonly used is saltpeter or 
potassium nitrate. The holes (up to three for 
an average-sized stump) of at least one inch in 
diameter are bored in the stump to a depth of 
nine inches. The holes are then filled up to an 
inch from the top with saltpeter and then 
sealed with wet clay or mud, whichever is avail- 
able. The following year, the clay or mud is 
removed and the remains of the saltpeter 
ignited. This will not only burn the stumps 
but also the root system as well. The saltpeter 
will have penetrated during the year to prac- 
tically all the root system. 


LaCrescent, Minn. Gordon Yates 


Dear Editor: 

To those who wish to remove stumps, there 
is no easy way. In the absence of a high- 
powered bulldozer, the next best bet is fire. A 
weed burner torch generates about 2,200°F. 
and if turned on the stump for an hour or two 
may burn it out entirely, including some of the 
largest roots. A chimney, made by knocking 
both ends out of an old oil barrel or in the case 
of a larger stump old roofing or other sheet 
metal, should be placed over the stump while it 
is burning. A burning dry stump does not 
throw off as many sparks as a green stump. 
Harrisburg, Pa. M. D. Aulenbach 
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Handle ALL Your POWER Needs 
with True John Deere Econom 
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‘tb “CRAWLER 


If your conditions call for an eco- 
nomical track-type tractor, the “40” 
Crawler is your answer. Mr. Wm. Bagley, 
who operates a 60-acre pear orchard near 
Talent, Oregon, says, “In the spring our 
land is very wet and very rolling. This 
makes the “40” Crawler especially ef- 
ficient for my needs. It pulls a 7-1/2- 
foot offset disk harrow easily.’ 





t “ UTILITY 


Stands only 50 inches high at top of 
hood. Wide choice of “pick up and go’ 
tools. Extremely stable on hillsides 
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Turovcr the 
years John Deere has furnished trac- 
tors and equipment for fruit and 
berry growers, nut growers, vine- 
yardists, and hop growers in the 
right sizes and types to do their 
many power-farming jobs with mazi- 
mum speed, ease, and quality of 
work 


At the same time, John Deere has 
maintained and improved ECON- 
OMY, the kind of economy that 
means real dollars-and-cents savings 
each year to John Deere owners 


The dependable performance .. . 
the wide adaptability to all-around 
work . . . and the outstanding econ- 
omy that growers have always as- 
sociated with John Deere are yours 
in full measure in the modern “40” 
Series Tractors. Whichever ‘40’ 


model you choose you get the 
money-saving advantages of the 
powerful, time-proved John Deere 
valve-in-head engine, the engine 
that is the talk of the trade for its 
savings on fuel, oil, and service. 


Why not make it a point to find 
out for yourself all the practical, 
down-to-earth reasons why these 
handy, economical 2- and 3-plow 
tractors are so well adapted to your 
particular needs. You are not 
limited to one model—you can 
choose the model, crawler or wheel- 
type, that exactly fits your re- 
quirements. Deep-coil spring- 
cushion seat provides the riding 
comfort you've always wished you 
had. You can choose your working 
tools from the big John Deere line 
of quality-built working equipment. 


Plus Ever-Dependable, Ever-Available John Deere Service 


Paice, 


Free 
. 
EMONS TRATION 


view | 
Aen vows soy 


Send for FREE Literature 
John Deere @ Moline, Ill. © Dept.G 42 

Please send me descriptive litera- 
ture on the 
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Above—“Pillowpak” tray, which the Richey & Gilbert Company 
plan to use for this coming season, contains three Golden Deli- 
cious and three Red Delicious apples. Right—one-pound bouquet- 
typ celle bags used by Richey & Gilbert to package cherries. 





PREPACKAGING STYLES 


An on-the-scene report telling how Washington 
‘growers are keeping ahead in the Packaging Parade 


« 


How can Washington fruit growers 
maintain leadership in packaging? 
The answer to this is the same for cher- 
ries, apricots, plums, prunes, peaches, 
pears, or apples. Washington growers 
must package their fruits in a manner 
which will help the retailer to handle 
more of them at a profit. 

Cherries present the most obvious 
need for this new kind of packaging. 
The one-pound bouquet-type cello bag 
seems to me to make sense. This cello 
bag protects not only the retailer but 
also Mrs. Housewife from the terrible 


~ hazards of shopping. These one-pound 


units are fresh morning, noon, and 
night. 

In addition to aiding in the retailing, 
these bouquet-type cello bags also help 
Mrs. Housewife to keep the cherries 
fresher and cleaner in her home. 

I believe that apricots also should be 
packaged in units convenient for self- 
service retailing. We developed a three- 
pound bag last year for the apricots 
grown in our own orchards. This was a 
polyethylene bag, as we were not sure 
that the cello bag would be strong 
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By ELON J. GILBERT 


enough to hold three pounds. Eight of 
these polyethylene bags held in an up- 
right position filled an LA lug full enough 
so that cleats were required. 

Italian prunes are one of the volume 
items grown in the state of Washington. 
We shipped a number of carloads of 
them in one- and two-pound bags last 
year. The whole thinking of packaging 
for retailing is different from packaging 
for wholesaling. For Italian prunes, for 
example, it was necessary to rename 
this excellent fruit “purple plums.” 
Purple plums suggest a fruit which can 





About the Author 


Elon J. Gilbert i¢ president of the Washing- 
ton State Horticultural Association as well as 
president of Richey & Gilbert Company, 
extensive fruit growers, packers, and ship- 
pers of Yakima, Wash. Mr. Gilbert also is an 
active member of the Produce Packaging 
Association, the annual meeting of which 
will be held Octéber 3-5 in Washington, 
D. Cc. 











be eaten out of hand or used as a des- 
sert. This is important. A two-pound 
package would not do for a fruit which 
is to be canned; a six-pound bag might 
be just right for prunes for home 
canning. 

Our Italian prune experience also 
suggests another very important factor 
in retail packaging: Every prune must 
be ripe enough so that it will continue 
to ripen and be suitable for eating out 
of hand. A half-bushel basket places a 
premium upon fruits which are green 
enough so that they are the ideal specu- 
lation package for many wholesalers. 
Sometimes I have wondered whether 
shippers of Italian prunes may have 
forgotten that their ultimate goal is a 
satisfied consumer. 

By far the largest volume of pre- 
packaged fruits shipped from the state 
of Washington has been bagged apples. 
I do not wish to depreciate the im- 
portance of this volume of 4-pound 
bags shipped 10 to the carton. It is my 
belief, however, that the bag is essen- 
tially an Eastern apple package which 

(Continued on page 15) 





Grand River Orchards, Geneva, Ohio, bag apples from grader tubs. Filled bags are weighed, tied 
with Twist-Ems (made by Germain's Twist-Ems Div., Los Angeles 21), packed in corrugated containers. 


How to Bag 


APPLES 


Here are methods used by successful growers 
together with costs of their bagging operations 


By ELDON S. BANTA 


PPLE growers for some time now 

have been asking the question: Is 
bagging here to stay? They have been 
wondering if it is a fad or whether it is 
to become a rea! part of apple market- 
ing. This question now seems to be 
pretty well answered. The outstanding 
conclusion to be drawn from numerous 
tests and surveys over the country dur- 
ing the past few years is that bagging 
apples is here to stay. 

In New York, Dr. Max E. Brunk of 
Cornell University estimates that fully 
half of the state’s fresh market apples 
are now being marketed in polyethylene 
and similar type bags. He further sug- 
gests that eventually 90 per cent of all 
fresh apples in this country will go to 
retail stores in such bags. So the future 
appears to be in the bag. 

Assuming our conclusion to be true, 
then every apple grower in the nation 
ought to be interested in how he can 
adapt the bagging practice to his busi- 
ness. He must study it from beginning 
to end, enlisting the help of research 
workers, experienced growers, and man- 
ufacturers of bagging equipment and 
supplies. If folks will buy more apples 
when they are attractively packaged 
and displayed in bags, then let us learn 
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how to perform the bagging operation 
with a greater measure of efficiency and 
economy. 

With this in mind we want to pass 
along to you some of the experiences 
and methods of a few growers already 
in the apple bagging business. 

By far most of the apples are still 
being placed in the bags by hand. This 
is true even in the state of Washington 
where 1,500 cars of bagged apples were 
shipped last season. In this apple area 
most of the bagging is being done on the 
warehouse level. In a few instances the 
Northwest Auto Bagger, made by the 
Northwest Equipment Co., Yakima, 
Wash., and distributed in eastern U.S. 
by the Trescott Co., Fairport, N.Y., is 
used to good advantage and speeds up 
the bagging operation. This and similar 
machines will find increasing usage as 
the bagging of apples gains momentum. 

Such equipment is finding more and 
more use on fruit farms in the East and 
Midwest. Myron Baker of Maplewood 
Orchard, Morrow, Ohio, finds the use of 
four auto-bagger units advantageous to 
his business. With eight workers in the 
packing room—four on the baggers—10 
bags can be filled and closed with metal 
clamps (Clamco) per minute. Baker 


To facilitate bagging, Max Kercher of Sunrise 
Orchards, developed a bag-filling head, operated 


. by foot treadle, to fit on the side of a return-belt 


table. He packs 100,000 bags of apples a season, 
using polyethylene bags with draw-string tie. 


moves most of his fruit through a large 
chain store in Cincinnati, and also does 
additional bagging for this concern on 
a custom basis. Thus he is able to uti- 
lize his equipment to greater advantage 
by operating almost the year round. 
His large cold storage plant is an im- 
portant asset, too. 

Don Green of Chazy Orchards, Chazy, 
N.Y., last year put nearly 33,000 bush- 
els of apples in 280,000 five-pound bags, 
mostly polyethylene. This operation is 
done by hand. Green likes to use bags . 
with his brand name printed on them. 
He is careful to follow up sales to make 
sure the bags are not held too long in 
retail stores. By carrying his orchard 
identity clear through the market chan- 
nel and by giving careful attention to 
the retail supply, Green has built up an 
excellent demand for his bagged fruit. 
Markets extend from Montreal, Can- 
ada, to Pittsburg, Pa., Washington, 
D.C., and New York City. 

These are not the only factors that 
have caused the Chazy Orchards bag 
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One of four automatic bagging units which speed 
operations on Maplewood Orchard, Morrow, O. 


business to boom. Manager Green sees 
to it that only the best fruit goes into 
the bags, and sizes range from two and 
one-quarter to three and one-half inches. 
He does not feel the bag is the place to 
dump all the little apples. While it is a 
good outlet for some small apples, its 
future cannot rest upon this practice 
alone. Good size and quality go hand 
in hand. 

Baggers at the Chazy Orchards are 
paid by the carton packed, receiving 12 


cents per carton. Each carton holds 
eight five-pound bags or 12 three-pound 
bags. This compares with 10 cents a 
packer receives for filling a celled carton 
of fancy fruit. 

Over in Michigan, Max Smith, man- 
ager of the Millburg Growers Exchange, 
reports the packing of some 750,000 
bags of apples a year. Smith says they 
could not carry on an extensive bagging 
program if it were not for their 120,000- 
bushel cold storage. The storage is filled 
in the fall with apples direct from the 
orchards of members, then during the 
winter months they are graded and 
packed for market. Thus a crew of work- 
ers and equipment can be kept busy for 
a long period of time. This large co-op 
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Left—Bagged apples of Maplewood Orchard are shipped to market in used melon crates. The filled 
crates are stacked on pallets and held in storage until ready to go to market. Right—Sandhill Orchards, 
Carroll, Ohio, accurately weigh their bagged apples to insure the customer complete satisfaction. 
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has the advantage of a modern process- 
ing plant in the same building as the 
storage and packing rooms. Apples un- 
suitable for fresh market can be di- 
verted into the processing line. One line 
thus complements the other. 

In this Michigan packing plant, two 
auto baggers put out between 700 and 
900 bags per hour, depending upon the 
size of the bag. Machine operators de- 
velop high degrees of skill because they 
can work continuously for weeks at a 
time. 

From his experiences Smith feels that 
bags packed with a variety of sizes in 
them have a definite sales appeal. Since 
apples go for many uses in the home 
and different sized apples have different 


Polyethylene bags are used by Maplewood Or- 
chard. Corrugated boxes on chain carry filled bags 
to workers who close them with metal clamps. 


uses, perhaps his suggestion is worth 
consideration. Small and medium sized 
apples make good lunch items while the 
larger ones appeal to the housewife for 
baking and for pies. 

The Millburg Growers Exchange 
watches its costs closely and trims them 
wherever possible. To pack a 40-pound 
carton of bags it costs them just 30 
cents more than it does for packing a 
conventional bushel. Full use of labor 
and facilities over a long period con- 
tributes to this low figure. 

Another factor which manager Smith 
points up as essential to a successful bag 
business is a sufficiently large volume of 
a given variety to keep one or more out- 
lets supplied for a relatively long period 
of time. His co-operative is able to do 
this with varieties such as Jonathan, 
Northern Spy, and Delicious. 

When costs and returns were totaled 
last season, members of the co-op found 
that they netted themselves about 25 

(Continued on page 21) 





Cash In On 


PREPACKAGING 


Wide-awake producers supplying this service 
can help the fruit industry and themselves 


By GLEN H. MITCHELL 


Obio State University 


ROWERS can cash in on the bene- 

fits of prepackaging. To many, pre- 
packaging is just an undesirable added 
burden. ‘To others, this so-called bur- 
den is an opportunity for additional 
profit. By using their ability in market- 
ing as well as they have demonstrated 
it in production, wise fruit growers can 
stabilize profits, insure markets, and 
eliminate much risk. 

The American consumer today has a 
relatively high real income. Contrary 
to common belief, the consumer is 
spending a higher per cent of his income 
for food today than before the war. He 
is buying more animal products, more 
fruits and vegetables, and more serv- 
ices. The consumer ‘today has the 
money and he desires a quality product. 
The average American is not eating 
much more food poundage than before 
the war; he is eating better foods. This 
means consumers want a quality pro- 
duct at a reasonable price. People today 
do not necessarily buy something be- 
cause it is cheap. It has to be good, too. 


» 
e 
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Over three-fourths of your food is 
today sold through self-service stores. 
Here, fruits must compete with thou- 
sands of other items. The fruit must 
“sell’”’ itself. It must attract attention 
and be good enough to reap repeat 
sales. 

A survey was recently made of 20 
produce merchandisers representing 
firms who in 1952 sold over a billion 





PREPACKAGING BULLETIN 


Tj years’ research on prepackaging is 
summarized in the bulletin, Prepackaging 
of Ohio Apples on the Farm and the Effect of 
Various Bag Sizes on Their Acceptance by Con- 
sumers, by Sherman, Sharp, and Mitchell. 
Results of prepackaging of apples by 21 
Ohio producers, including type, size, and 
cost of packages and acceptance by consumer, 
most popular varieties prepackaged, and 
monetary return to prepackager, are included. 
Copies of the builetin may be secured from 
Ohio State University, Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Columbus 10, Ohio, by 
asking for O.A.E.S. Mimeograph Bulletin No. 
245. 











dollars worth of produce. The majority 
of those answering give a definite 
indication that prepackaging will in- 
crease. Although divided, there was a 
strong tendency for fruit prepackaging 
to move back to the farm. 

All the fruits were expected to have 
increases in amounts prepackaged. The 
largest increases were apples (70.6 per 
cent) and oranges (83.1 per cent). The 
most important thing is the indication 
by these large buyers that even the 
more perishable commodities would 
have increases. Note the figure for 
grapes (34.9 per cent). 

The increase in prepackaging at point 
of production has been particularly 
noticeable in apples, carrots, potatoes, 
oranges, and onions. Evidently, the 
produce merchandisers expect this trend 
to continue. Farm as the point of pre- 
packaging increased significantly in all 
cases and was either first or second in 
each of the fruits asked about. 

Prepackaging permits brand identi- 
fication, advertising, more control over 
your product in the marketing chan- 
nels. It often increases sales per custo- 
mer, cuts down on waste, and tends for 
a more salable product. Prepackaging 
entails close grading and good handling 
for success. As a product becomes bet- 
ter known and is demanded as such, 
prices will stabilize and tend to in- 
crease. With better demand, markets 
will stabilize. An increase in consump- 
tion will probably arise plus less fluctua- 
tion in prices. 

Prepackaging, part of a trend in our 
economy toward unitization and self- 
service retailing, is increasing. Wide- 
awake fruit producers by supplying this 
desired service can help the competitive 
position of the fruit industry and 
themselves. THe END 


Prepackaged Fruit as a Per Cent of Fresh Fruit Sold at Present and Future and 
Point of Prepackaging as Indicated by 17 Leading Produce Merchandisers 





Fruit 


Per Cent of Fresh Sold 
Present 


Future 1st choice 


Future Point of Prepackaging 


2nd choice 





APPLES 
GRAPES 
CHERRIES 
PEACHES 
ORANGES 


70.6 
34.9 
14.7 
16.4 
83.1 


Farm 
Retail Store 
Retail Store 
Retail Store 
Farm 


Retail Store 
Farm 

Farm 

Farm 

Terminal Market 





Source: Pg. 90, Prepackaging of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 


By Glen H. Mitchell 
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@ Ohio Small Fruit Growers Have a Successful Day 
@ Rain Needed in Many Areas 


OHIO—Some 200 small fruits growers in 
Ohio journeyed to the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Wooster on June 18 
to attend the first special day devoted to 
small fruits. Indications are that this will 
become an annual event. Visitors saw test 
plots and heard discussions on culture of 
berries and grapes. 

Chemical weed control in strawberries 
was reviewed by Dr. Robert G. Hill, Jr. He 
stressed the application of chemicals after 
berry beds are once made free of weeds as a 
means to keep them free for longer periods 
of time. Crag Herbicide I at the rate of 
three pounds per acre or 2,4-D amine salt at 
the rate of one pound per acre were sug- 
gested for trial use with not over three appli- 
cations to a bed during the season. 

How good soil management can insure 
profits was the subject of Dr. James M. 
Beattie. His discussion dealt mostly with 
the use of mulches in vineyards as a soil 
building and fertility maintaining practice. 
Mulched plots of vines out-produced and 
made more money than plots following a 
cover crop-clean cultivation program. Mulch 
required is about 10 tons of straw per acre 
for each of the first three years, followed by 
five tons per acre each year thereafter. 

Beatty mentioned the possibility of plac- 
ing bales of straw down the row between 
vines, then spreading the straw by driving 
one of the new types of brush shredders over 
it. He stated that mulched vines in later 
years may need no or very little nitrogen 
fertilizer applications. 

Diseases of bramble fruits were discussed 
by Dr. H. F. Winter. He stressed the im- 
portance of planting virus-free raspberries 
and then roguing plantings frequently to 
keep out any virus-infected plants. Since 
red raspberries are more resistant to viruses, 
he suggests planting them some distance 
from black varieties which are highly sus- 
ceptible to all viruses. 

Winter stressed the use of a delayed dor- 
mant application of lime sulfur for control 
of anthracnose on black raspberries, then to 
follow this with two applications of captan 
orferbam. The first should go on just before 
blossoms open and the second two or three 
weeks later. 

Henry Leimbach of Vermilion, Ohio, told 
how he is equipped to irrigate two acres of 
strawberries from a two million gallon pond 
on his farm. He likes to put an inch of 
water on per application. 

Visitors learned from Dr. W. A. Gould 
that strawberries rank third in pounds of 
fruit frozen in the United States. Last year 
226 million pounds of berries were frozen. 
Gould listed these four varieties as the best 
for freezing, in order of suitability: Fairland, 
Sparkle, Eden, and Armore. 

Blueberry cultural practices and a disease 
and insect control clinic were other subjects 
of interest to visitors.—E. S. Banta. 


MICHIGAN—The National Cherry Festi- 
val was held in Traverse City July 8-10 with 
18-year-old Miss Gail Marie Krahnke, of 


Charlevoix, reigning as queen. The corona- 
tion of the queen marked the beginning of 
the festival with Charles Figy, Assistant 
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IAA CONVENTION 


The 60th annual convention of the Inter- 

tional Apple A jation will be held in 
Yakima, Wash., August 29—September 1. 
Headquarters: Hotel Chinook. For detailed 
information write Norbert Eschmeyer, Secre- 
tary, Public Relations & Promotion, IAA, 
1302 18th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 














U.S. Secretary of Agriculture crowning Miss 
Krahnke. Over 250,000 visited Traverse 
City during the colorful festival. 

The strawberry crop was very short with 
less than 60 per cent of a crop in south- 
western Michigan. Benton Harbor reported 
a total sale of only 509.8 cars at the end of 
the 1954 season as compared to 922 cars in 
1953. Frost during bloom and hot weather 
at the beginning of harvest accounted for 
this large reduction. 

Estimated fruit crop reports for Michigan 
as of July 1 indicate large reductions from 
1953. The reductions in most instances was 
the result of cold injury on or before bloom 


and poor pollination weather during bloom. 
he Department of Horticulture is hav- 
ing its annual Orchard Day at Michigan 
State College Horticultural Farm, East 
Lansing, on August 5. Also, there will be an 
opportunity to hear Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Ezra Taft Benson, who will be visiting 
Michigan State College on that day. 
During the past month the Kent-Ottawa 
Horticultural Society, the Ionia-Montcalm 
Horticultural Society, and the Aceana- 
Mason Horticultural Society have held twi- 
light orchard meetings to discuss current 
fruit growing problems. Meetings of this 
nature have been very well attended and are 
very worth while-——A. E. Mitchell, East 
Lansing. 


CONNECTICUT—In June, the New York 
& New England Apple Institute, co operat- 
ing with the Connecticut Pomological 
Society, held a joint meeting at Bussa 
Orchards, South Glastonbury, Conn. Corino 
Bussa, who is 77 years old, had his training 
under J. H. Hale, the ‘“‘Peach King."’ Mr. 
Bussa has now turned the orchard manage- 
(Continued on page 11) 





FRUIT PEST 


(THIRTY-FIFTH 


APPLE RED BUG 


IMPLING, scarring, or distortion of the 
fruit is characteristic of the work of the 
apple red bug.* Fruit thus injured cannot be 
marketed in the higher grades. The red bug 
also feeds on the newly formed leaves, 
early in the season, especially those on 
watersprouts near the center of the tree, 
causing the leaves to become spotted, 
ragged, and more or less distorted. 

The red bug is a native American insect, 
and it occurs in the northeastern part of the 
U.S. from Michigan eastward, and in eastern 
Canada. Although usually considered a 
pest of secondary importance, it sometimes 
causes serious damage. 

The red bugs go through the winter as 
eggs that have been embedded in the bark 
of twigs or watersprouts, usually in wood 
of the current or of the preceding season's 
growth. Most of the eggs hatch during the 
period of apple bloom. 

The newly hatched bug is a tiny thing— 
less than a sixteenth of an inch in length. 
As the name implies, it is reddish in color. 
it starts feeding i diately, king the 
sap out of the young leaves, which causes 
small spots in the leaves to turn reddish and 
then brown. Leaf tissue in these spots dies. 

(Continued on page 14) 


*Lygidea mendax Reut. There are two species, of 
which this one is usually predominant Iso pres- 
ent, usually in very small numbers, is Heterocordylus 
malinus Reut. This species is a little darker in 
color, and appears a few days earlier. Otherwise 
the two species are very closely similar in behavior 
and habits, and may be controlled in the same way. 
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Typical red bug injury to apple leaves 
and fruit. Photographs courtesy USDA. 














CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS AND EXHIBITS 





Aug. 3—lowa Fruit Growers Association field day, 
Experimental Fruit Farm, Council Bluffs.—R. Glenn 
Raines, Sec'y, State House, Des Moines 


Aug. 4— Mid-Columbia Branch Experiment Sta- 
tion field day, Hood River, Ore.—June Quincy, Ext. 
Inf. Spec., Ore. State College, Corvallis. 


. 5— Michigan Orchard Day, Michigan State 
cae Horticultural Farm, East Lansing.—A. E. 
Mitchell, Dept. of Hort., Mich. State College, East 
Lansing 


Aug. 10—New York State Horticultural Society 
summer meeting, Cornell University, Ithaca. Will 
include visit to Cornell's new controlled atmosphere 
storage.—D. M. Dalrymple, Sec'y., Lockport 


Aug. 10-12—Ohio Pesticide Institute summer 
tour, beginning at Wooster and finishing in north- 
western Ohio. Dinner on the 10th will commemorate 
100 years of entomology J. D. Wilson, Sec’y, c/o 
Ohio Agr. Exp. Sta., Wooster 


Aug. 16-22—-Citrus Growers Institute 2ist an 
nual meeting, Camp McQuarrie, Ocala National For 
est, Ocala, Fla. Arranged and directed by University 
of Florida Agricultural Extension Service, Gaines 
ville 


Aug. 18— Maine State Pomological Society field 
meeting, Highmoor Farm, Monmouth.—F. J. McDon 
ald, Sec'y, Monmouth 


Aug. 19—Annual Orchard Day, Ohio Agricultural 
Experime nt Station, Wooster.—C. W. Ellenwood, 
Sec'y, OSHS, Wooster 


Aug. 23-27—Centennial of Farm Mechanization 
Michigan State College, East Lansing A.W. Far 
rall, Head, Agr. Engng. Dept., East Lansing 


Aug. 24—Annual Orchard Tour for Minnesota 
and Wisconsin fruit growers at Young and Sacia 
orchards, Galeasville, Wis |. D. Winter, Sec'y 
Minn. Fruit Growers Asen., St. Paul 1, Minn 


Aug. 27—Four-state joint summer meeting (Md 
Pa., W. Va., Va.), in Timberville section of Rocking 
ham County and Mt. Jackson section of Shenandoah 
County in Virginia. Host; Virginia State Horticul 
tural Society John Watson, Sec’y, Va. Soc., 
Staunton 


Aug. 29-Sept. 1—International Apple Associa 
tion 60th annual convention, Hotel Chinook, Yakima, 
Wash.— Norbert Eschmeyer, Sec'y, Public Relations 
& Promotion, 1302 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
DD. ¢ 


Sept. 25-26——Calhoun County Apple Festival and 
IMinois State Fruit Queen Contest.— Harold J. Hart 
ley, Sec'y, Hort. Soc., Carbondale 


Sept. 26—lIllinois State Fruit Queen contest, 
Hardin.—Harold J. Hartley, Sec'y, ISHS, Car 
bondale 


Sept. 28-30—Florida Fruit and Vegetable Asso 
ciation meeting, Hotel Sans Souci, Miami Beach 
George Talbott, FF&VA, Orlands.. 


t. 30-Oct. 1—Charlottesville Apple Harvest 
Festival, Charlottesville, Va.—John F. Watson, 
Sec'y, VSHS, Staunton 


Oct. 3-5—Produce Packaging Association 4th 
annual conference and exposition, The Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C.—Robt. A. Cooper, Exex 
Sec'y, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. \ 


Oct. 12-13—Texas Peach Growers’ Association 
annual meeting, College Station Bluefford G. Han 
cock, Sec'y, Texas A&M College, College Station 


Oct. 20-22—Florida State Horticultural Society 
67th annual meeting, Miami Beach.—Ernest | 
Spencer, Sec’y, Bradenton 


Oct. 21-30— National Apple Week (Oct. 30, Na 
tional Apple Day).—National Apple Week Aasn., 
1302 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. ¢ 


Nov. 4-5— Minnesota Fruit Growers Assn., and 
Wisconsin State Horticultural Society joint annual 
meeting, Winona, Minn ). D. Winter, Sec'y, Minn 
Asen., University Farm, St. Paul 1 


Dec. 1-2—Connecticut Pomological Society an 
nual meeting, Hotel Bond, Hartford.—S. P. Hollis 
ter, Sec'y, Storrs 


Jan. 18-20, 1955— Maine State Pomological So 
ciety annual meeting, Lewiston Armory, Lewiston 
McDonald, Sec'y, Monmouth 


Jan. 24-26—Virginia State Horticultural Society 
49th annual meeting, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke 
John F. Watson, Sec'y, Staunton 


Feb. 9-11—Ohio State Horticultural Society an 
nual meeting, Neil House, Columbus.—C. W. Ellen 
wood, Sec'y, Wooster 


Feb. 14-16— National Peach Council annual meet 
ing, in joint session with Pennsylvania State Horti 
cultural Assn., York, Pa.—M. J. Dorsey, Sec'y, NPC 
1502 S. Lincoln, Urbana, IIL; John U. Ruef, Sec’y, 
PSHA, State College, | 
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National Apple institute officers for 1954—55 reflect enthusiasm which pervaded the recent annua! 
meeting at Niagora Falls. From left—Patterson Bain, McBaine, Mo., treasurer; E. Blackburn Moore, 
Berryville, Va., chairman of board; L. L. Sterling, Wenatchee, Wash., president; C. B. Lewis, Riverton, N. J. 
vice-president; J. J. Timpson, Lowell, Mich., secretary. Truman Nold continues as secretary-treasurer. 


APPLE GROWERS STEP UP 
PROMOTIONAL EFFORTS 


Enthusiastic group at annual 
NAI meeting raises budget 


DUCATIONAL and sales efforts by 

growers to increase the demand for 
apples received the lion’s share of atten- 
tion at the 20th annual meeting of the 
National Apple Institute at Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., in June. Formed to help 
the welfare of U.S. apple growers by 
promoting widespread use of apples, 
the institute had its most successful 
meeting in its 20-year history in terms 
of the size of the budget approved by 
state and regional representatives to 
increase the demand for apples on a 
national basis. 

At the same time, apple grower dele- 
gates from 22 major apple producing 
states forecast the size of this year’s 
crop at about 97% million bushels. If 
the forecast proves reasonably correct, 
1954 will be the third consecutive year 
that production has been under 100 
million bushels. The last crop over 100 
million was in 1951 when 110 million 
bushels were harvested. 

To further brighten the picture, 
processors reported a small carryover of 
applesauce and slices and predicted a 
steady demand forapples for processing. 


Health Angle Stressed 


Last year a national promotion pro- 
gram was approved for the 1953-54 
season. The program included a paid 
advertising campaign in professional 
journals reaching doctors, dentists, and 
dieticians and stressed the health values 
of apples. (See May, 1954, AMERICAN 
Fruit GRoweERr, page 20.) At the same 
time, a nationwide publicity campaign 
was carried on which included free 


publicity in newspapers, magazines, 
and over television on apple dishes and 
recipes. Other special publicity pro- 
grams included financing ‘““Gateway to 
Health” films—the story of the part 
apples play in dental health. 

For the 1954-55 season, delegates at 
the Niagara Falls meeting voted to ap- 
provea budget of $63,000. Thesame pro- 
gram will be carried out with the addition 
of a paid advertising campaign in such 
publications as “Parents” magazine to 
get mothers to feed their children apples. 


Regional Promotion 

Reports from state and regional apple 
associations told of the successes last 
season with radio and newspaper pro- 
grams advertising apples to consumers. 
John Chandler, Sterling Junction, Mass., 
told how the New York & New England 
Apple Institute succeeded in averting 
gluts on the market through radio and 
television advertising. 

He reported further that when grow- 
ers saw the results of the advertising 
their interest in the local apple organi- 
zations was quickened, leading to more 
vigorous support of the promotional! 
programs. 

Honored at the meeting were Dr. 
Fred D. Miller, Altoona, Pa., for his 
contribution to the “Gateway to 
Health” dental health film, and Dr. 
Max Brunk of Cornell University, for 
work on prepackaging apples in bags. 

On the final day of the meeting 
growers took a tour of western New 
York orchards. For a pictorial review 
of the tour see page 17. THE ENpD 
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ment over to his three sons, Frank, Louis, 
and Charles. 

Robert Josephy, Blue Jay Orchards, 
Bethel, and Orrin Kilbourn, West Simsbury, 
were elected delegates to the New York & 
New England Apple Institute for Connecti- 
cut. 

The first meeting of incorporators and 
subscribers of stock to Fruit Processes, In- 
corporated, was held July 1, at which time 
by-laws were adopted. The board of direc- 
tors elected the following officers: Harold M. 
Rogers, president; Albert Bernstein, first 
vice president; F. Douglas Lewis, treasurer; 
and Joseph H. Thalberg, secretary. 

At a meeting of the directors held July 7, 
a building committee was appointed to start 
the project of remodeling the e present build- 
ing. A contract has been signed with Harry 
Noyes to use the patented ‘‘cold process”’ of 
making fruit jellies, jams, and other fruit 
products. The plant is expected to be in 
operation this fall—S. P. Hollister, Sec’ y, 
Storrs. 





APPLE SALES PROGRAM 
Directors of Appalachian Apple institute 
have put a voluntary proposal before 
growers of the four-state belt to make pos- 
sible more aggressive apple sales. Proposal 
calls for two cents a bushel on all apples 
grown and sold by the grower, packed or in 
bulk to truckers or processors. The program 
will not go into effect unless pledges 
totalling $100,000 (five million bushels) are 
reached. Appalachian'’s present budget 
averages $50,000 a season. The 26-mem- 
ber board of directors themselves pledged 
nearly two miilion bushels. Indications are 
that well above the $100,000 will be 
reached. 











FLORIDA—Florida Citrus Mutual held its 
sixth annual meeting recently at Orlando 
vith more than 1,000 attending. The meet- 
ng featured Senator George Smathers of 
Florida as guest speaker. 

Perry Murray was re-elected president. 
Other officers chosen for the 1954—55 season 
vere: Vice presidents, Alfred McKethan, 
Brooksville; A. B. Michael, Wabasso; A. B. 
McMullen, Tampa; and James C. Morton, 
\uburndale. Vernon L. Conner, Mount 
Dora, was re-elected secretary, and Judge 
Clyde Maddox, Wauchula, re-elected treas- 
urer. 

Senator Smathers spoke at length on the 
intitrust suit brought by the Federal Trade 
Commission against Mutual and said he ex- 
pected an eventual favorable decision for the 
co-operative. 

General Manager Robert W. Rutledge 
forecast another favorable season for the 
Florida citrus grower during the 1954-55 
harvest. He based this forecast on an ex- 
pected increase in demand caused by the 
steady jump in population, higher national 
income, and consistent and effective adver- 
tising and merchandising. 

Supply nationally would be compara- 
tively moderate next season, Mr. Rutledge 
said, pointing out that California’s Valencia 
crop was short. Inventories of canned citrus 
juices are moving out faster than last year, 
he said, and no difficulty in having an added 
20 million gallons of frozen concentrate con- 
sumed is expected. 

The Florida tree crop next season will be 
no larger than the one just harvested and 
could be smaller, based on grove conditions 
it the present time, Mr. Rutledge said. 
\. F. Lavigne, Florida Citrus Mutual, Lake- 
and, 


MARYLAND— Maryland’s peach and apple 
rop survived the long dry spell with little 
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injury and at mid-July was showing very 
high quality with almost no insect or disease 
injury evident. The cherry crop was excel- 
lent; but the raspberry harvest was disap- 
pointing due to extremely dry weather. 

Charles O. Dunbar, extension horticul- 
turist, Hancock, Md., died suddenly. En- 
thusiastic, sincere, and a hard worker, he 
will be missed by growers of the Cumber- 
land-Shenandoah area.—A. F. Vierheller, 
Sec’ y, College Park. 


WASHINGTON— Death recently claimed 
Isaac A. Van Valkenburgh, past president of 
the Washington State Horticultural Asso- 
ciation and prominent Wenatchee orchard- 
ist. He had just finished his term on the 
Washington State Fruit Commission. Mr. 
Van Valkenburgh was also active in civic 
affairs. 


TENNESSEE— While floods are the order 
of the day along the mighty Rio Grande, 
drought is taking its toll of Tennessee fruit 
crops. Fruit growers who made irrigation 
installations during the past winter are 
realizing prompt returns on their invest- 
ment. Ten days before harvesting started 
we saw a 10-acre block of Lodi apples which 
had been given a three-inch “drink,” run- 
ning strongly to two and one-quarter up! 
The block was heavily set and had been 
thinned moderately. Another grower was 
pumping life into a new four-acre planting 
of strawberries. 

Although no figures are available, it is 
pretty evident that the 1954 planting of 
strawberries is the largest made in many 
years. Despite drought and extreme heat 
during June, most of f these plantings are in 
splendid condition. — A. N. Pratt, Sec’y, 
Knoxville. 


OREGON — Between an unusually late frost 
for the Willamette Valley and a prolonged 
season of heavy rain past the usual time, 
strawberry growers have suffered consider- 
ably. In many areas of the valley, only a 50 
per cent crop was harvested. Field rot and 
mold in some areas cut the crop in more 
than half. 

However, clear skies and warmer temper- 
atures came in time to save the heavy straw- 
berry crop in the hills’ area around the 
valley. Picking here didn’t get underway 
commercially until the last week in June. 

This spring's plantings of strawberries and 
caneberries are responding in foliage color to 
light applications of nitrogen fertilizer ap- 
plied during the final week in June and 
early July. 

In many fields 100 pounds of ammonium 
nitrate fertilizer per acre was used. Sulfate 
of ammonia was used at the rate of 150 
pounds per acre.—Harold and Lillie Larsen. 


KANSAS— The Kansas fruit crop is making 
good progress but is badly in need of rain. 
Curculio is well controlled in peach orchards 
but two spotted mites are showing up in 
some apple orchards. Irrigation is being 
used where available 

Emmett H. Schroeder, Hutchinson, prom- 
inent for his plantings and nursery of French- 
American hybrid grapes, was fatally injured 
in a car accident recently.--Wuliam G. 
Amstein, Sec’ y, Manhattan. 


SOUTH DAKOTA Applesin South Dakota 
this year are like the snakes in Ireland. 
After a very large crop last year, the trees 
seem to be determined to sit this one out. 
One grower, C. M. Satnan, says he will be 
lucky to have enough for an apple pie. The 
pears, surprisingly, are loaded and though 
there are not enough raised here to be of 
commercial consequence, they will be wel- 
come.—W. A. Simmons, Sec’y, Sioux Falls, 











BETTER 


FRUIT BOXES 
From 


WABASH 


Ve Bu. Boxket 


These sturdy extra heavy corru- 
gated Boxkets pack like a basket. 
use present owned equipment. 
and produce an undisturbed 
bulge face pack. They eliminate 
cushions, caps, labels and also 
rim cut and stave cut of fruit. 
When you tear off the perforated 
liner top you have a perfect bulge 
face pee k. The Boxkets, in bushel 
and | bushel cost less, save stor- 
age space and stack and truck 
well. They are available in color 
and can be special printed for 
you. 


Jumble Pack Bu. 


Many large operators also like 
these jumble pack boxes that 
come in bushel and !5 bushel 
sizes. They are sturdy, attractive 
and easy to handle. 

Inquire about Boxes for Bagged 
ipples. Also ask for information 
on our berry and grape boxes. 


DURHAM 
CONTAINER CO. 
2002 E. Pettigrew St. 
Durham, N. C. 


or 


WABASH FIBRE BOX CO. 
2000 N. 19th St. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 











VISQUEEN C 


gives you lasting | 
brand identification because .. . 


Bas ate be AO 


VISQUEEN “‘C’’ costs no more than 
films that won’t hold ink. 


VISQUEEN “‘C”’ is your best bet for packaging fruits. 
Converters of VISQUEEN film are top experts in the design of flexible 
packages. They are backed by VISKING’s superior know-how to offer 
you an unbeatable combination. The coupon will bring you this help. 


2 important: VISQUEEN film is all 
film... polyethylene, but not all polyethylene is 
a product of VISQUEEN. VISQUEEN film is produced by 


- f U.S. Patents No. 2461975 and 
call THE VISKING CORPORATION tras narvonin 
Wesll’s larged preduaare of galyeily Resthen end tobing 2632206. Only VISQUEEN has the benefit 


for the VS Plastics Division, Terre Haute, Indiana of research and technical experience of 
-_ , In Canada: VISKING Limited, Lindsay, Ontario The VISKING Corporation, pioneers in 
expe In England: British VISQUEEN Limited, London the development of pure polyethylene film. 


SSCSOSSHCHHOHSHHHHHHHHHOHHOOHOHOOOEOOOOHOOOHOEEEEEESE®S 
THE VISKING CORPORATION, BOX AF8-1410, Plastics Division, Terre Haute, indiana 
Send me names of converters of VISQUEEN film serving my Grea. 
Nome —Company 


Address Cay - Zone______ State— 
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California! 


FOREMOST STRAWBERRY BREEDER 


The story of Earl Goldsmith is the story of the growth 
of California’s 30 million dollar strawberry industry 


By STEPHEN WILHELM 


University of California 


HE sudden death on March 25, 

1954, of Earl V. Goldsmith, at the 
age of 64, came as a great shock, for 
California’s extensive strawberry in- 
dustry sprang from the work of his 
hands. His achievements in the de- 
velopment of superior strawberry 
varieties, and the thriving industry re- 
sulting therefrom, distinguish Gold- 
smith as one of the nation’s foremost 
plantsmen. 

Goldsmith’s records left in the Cali- 
fornia Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, and some additional ones left 
with the writer only one month before 
his death, show the complex lineages 
of California’s superior strawberry 
varieties. These varieties include 
nearly every strawberry plant grown 
today in the $30 million strawberry 
industry of which this state is proud. 

These records begin in 1929 when 
Goldsmith started breeding straw- 
berries as a sideline at odd hours while 
employed by the University of Cali- 
fornia department of plant pathology 
as foreman of its Deciduous Fruit 
Field Station at San Jose. Associated 
with him at the San Jose station were 
Dr. Harold E. Thomas, studying 
strawberry diseases, and Dr. Leslie M. 
Smith, studying insect pests of the 
strawberry. Goldsmith gave special 
assistance to these men, lending his 
practical experience in the breeding 
and judging the merits of strawberry 
seedlings. He worked out with Dr. 
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Smith a practical field control for the 
cyclamen mite. 

In 1945 when the 
University varieties were 
Goldsmith was co-author with 
Harold E. Thomas of the bulletin 
announcing their merits and release. 
Entitled, ‘““The Shasta, Sierra, Lassen, 
Tahoe and Donner Strawberries,” the 
bulletin, No. 690, is still available for 
free distribution from the Department 
of Plant Pathology, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

In 1941 Goldsmith was granted the 
title of associate in the California 
Agricultural Experiment Station and 
was transferred to the university head- 
quarters at Berkeley where he con- 
tinued strawberry improvement work 
as technical assistant to Dr. Harold E. 
Thomas of the plant pathology depart- 
ment. To these two men goes all the 
credit for development of the seven 
strawberry varieties known as Uni- 
versity varieties. It must be added, 
however, that without assistance and 
facilities in the early years from far- 
sighted growers, notably E. F. Driscoll 
and J. M. Reiter, the potentialities of 
these varieties would not have been 
recognized so promptly. 

Most outstanding of the University 
varieties are Lassen, Shasta, Sierra 
and Cupertino. Lassen is known best 
for tolerance to virus diseases, lon- 
gevity, low winter chilling require- 
ment, and near perpetual production 


five original 


released 


Goldsmith tasting strawberries in 1937, the year 
he selected his outstanding strawberry seedlings 
which are now the Shasta and Lassen varieties. 


along the coast. Its low winter chilling 
requirement and vigorous root system 
enable it to thrive in nearly all parts ot 
the state, and in southern California 
it has outstripped all of its predeces- 
sors. 

Shasta, somewhat more fastidious 
than Lassen, is known best for toler- 
ance to virus diseases, exceptionally 
attractive and delectable fruit, near 
perpetual production, and high yields. 
Yields of from 15 to 20 tons of berries 
per acre are produced regularly in the 
best fields of Shasta and Lassen in 
central coastal California, and in ex- 
ceptional years it out-produces all 
other strawberry varieties of the world 
at least three to one. 

(Continued on page 12-D) 
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SUCCESS IN WESTERN 


ORCHARDING 


‘LL bet even now you don’t need 

too many acres to make a living 
farming, if you choose the right 
crop, grow it right, and then 
market it right. Those are all- 
important things. 

We were grain farming and 
cow farming back in 1909, just 
like everyone else in those days, 
on our little farm near Woodburn. 
I had quite a family—six girls and 
three boys. They wanted not only 
food and clothing but also school- 
ing. 

So, that’s how I got to shopping 
about for some new crops. Be- 
sides, I liked to experiment. I went 
down to the state college. It was 
Oregon Agricultural College, 
then. I asked them what I could 
grow that was sort of new and 
looked promising. 

There were those filberts, they 
said. George Dorris down at 
Springfield had set out 100 trees 
in 1902 and was picking some of 
the nuts and they were selling 
very well. 

[ went home and read some 
more about filberts. I learned that 
they were long lived. 

So I shopped some more, this 
time for trees. But I couldn’t find 
any filbert trees in our Oregon 
nurseries. But I did locate a Port- 
land nursery whose manager 
agreed to send to France for some 
trees. Early in March, 1910, I got 
a call from our station agent that 
they were here. 

There were 640 “trees,”’ the 
size of small switches or about 
eight inches tall, and they cost me 
$64, a lot of money in those days. 

It was on March 20 that we 
started to plant them—16 feet 
apart each way. That in later years 
proved to be too close. Six hun- 
lred of the trees were Barcelona. 


By J. NIBLER 


As told to Harold and Lillie Larsen 


Choosing the right crop, grow- 
ing it right, and then market- 
ing it right are the important 
phases of a fruit enterprise, in 
the opinion of J. Nibler, who 
pioneered in the commercial 
growing of filberts in Oregon 
almost a half century ago, im- 
porting his trees from France. 


—kd. 


Most of the others were the red 
and the white Avalene. 

Then came the years of waiting. 
Not a nut for five years! We grew 
strawberries in between the trees. 

When the trees finally began to 
bear we sold the nuts at our road- 
side stand, getting 35 cents a 
pound for the first crop. Down 
through all our years of filbert 
growing, we averaged a little over 
25 cents a pound. One year we 
sold seven tons of filberts. 

Sut the Avalene filberts had to 
be hand husked. That’s where the 
nine children came in handy. 

I'm past 80 now. I gave up 
farming seven years ago. And the 
man who took over the grove took 
out a lot of it, which was a mis- 
take. The trees that remain are 
bearing well. 

Yes, those were the days. I even 
began planting wild evergreen 
blackberry bushes in a field when 
all my neighbors were fighting 
them in their pastures. I took six 
tons off three-fourths of an acre 
in 1914 and sold them at five cents 
a pound. 

We didn’t have so many bugs 
and diseases then. But we didn’t 
have so many fine commercial 
fertilizers either. We used a lot of 
animal manures on our farm 
lands, and we used a lot of cover 
Crops. 

Some folk talk of cover crops 
as if they were something new. 
But that isn’t so. Some of us old 
fellows couldn’t have made a liv- 
ing without them, and you can't 
now. I still think that the right 
kind of cover cropping, the right 
kind of growing, the right kind of 
crop, and the right kind of market- 
ing will make anyone a good living 
on the farm. 

Now, if I were younger 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


More Mechanization Saves More Labor and Latest on Systemics 


Keep the Young Ones Coming Along 


Regular renewal of trees is being stressed 
for California prune and apricot orchards. 
Producing fruit from older trees is costly. 
On the basis of $240 a ton, or a gross return 
of $480 per acre, the grower with only 10 
trees per acre bearing one-half normal yield 
is losing $26.65 per acre in gross returns. 
On a 40-acre orchard that amounts to $1,066, 
says the California Prune and Apricot 
Growers Association. Moral of the story is 
to keep the younger trees coming along by 
setting out new acreage or through replants 
in the old orchards 


“Everything is going mechanical these 
days, so why not apple packing?” said Clif- 
ton Stewart and Grant A. Oakes of Warren, 
Ohio. The result, after many years of effort, 
is their automatic apple packer that fills tray- 
type apple packs and which was recently 
demonstrated in Yakima, Wash. The ma- 
chine, however, ts not completely mechanical 
in that it re quires at least one operator to 
place filled trays into cartons and keep the 
machine supplied with trays. The two in- 
ventors say that it packs 150 boxes an hour. 
Each automatic packing machine is designed 


to pack one size of apples. 


J. Walter Hebert, Yakima, Wash., fruit 
expert, advises growers against signing term 
contracts with processors. Term contracts 
hold prices down by assuring processors of 
a supply which they would have to go out 
and bid for if they did not have the contracts. 
It also stimulates premiums and extra al- 
lowances as a way to obtain fruit from non- 
contract growers without paying higher 
prices which would reflect to the advantage 
of contract growers. 


More Resistance 


First it was flies and DDT, then mites 
and parathion, and now we hear that 
the codling moth is becoming resistant 
to DDT. Is there no way to stop the 
bugs from eating our trees? Latest news 
in the insect battle comes from Cali- 
fornia where a strain of walnut aphids 
in the San Jose area is found to have 
developed definite resistance to para- 
thion. The San Jose aphids were found 
to be seven times more resistant to 
parathion than average-type aphids. 
Specimens of the resistant and the non- 
resistant forms were examined but no 
difference between the two was de- 
tected. 


Talk of lowering the wine tariff has upset 

California grape producers. It is reported 
ya last year Spain had 445 million gallons 
of wine more than they could use. In other 
words, Spain’s surplus is three times total 
production in the U.S. The present table 
wine tariff is 3714 cents a gallon and the 
dessert wine tariff $1.25 a gallon 
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Systemic insecticides, that is insecticides 
which are taken into the sap of the plant, 
show wonderful promise for the control of 
sucking insects such as aphids and mites 
which long have been difficult to hold in 
check. The systemics are freely transported 
throughout the plant and concentrate in cer- 
tain rapidly growing tissues. The problem 
has been whether or not the systemics will 
leave harmful residues or off-flavors in the 
fruits of the plant. Because of this, USDA 
approval for systemics has been withheld 
except for use on nonbearing orchard trees 
in Washington and walnut trees in Cali- 
fornia. It won’t be long until this problem 
is answered, thanks to atomic energy re- 
search. Through the use of radio-phosphorus 
tracers, the systemic insecticide can be fol 
lowed by means of Geiger counters in its 
progress through the plant. Highly tech- 
nical experiments are now going on at the 
University of California. 


A $30,000 precooling plant has been 
constructed by the Arvin Grape 
Growers Association, Lamont, Calif. 
The building will cool a maximum of 
4,000 crates of grapes at one time in 
three insulated rooms, each 12 x 39 feet. 
Cooling will be accomplished by means 
of ice bunkers and fans. 


Trade Barriers 


At the recent meeting of the National 
Apple Institute, apple growers came to the 
conclusion that American apples are still in 
demand in Europe and the United Kingdom, 
especially in the winter and early spring. 
The barrier to apple exports is now not so 
much the dollar shortage as it is political in- 
stability which makes governments sensitive 
to protectionist demands by home growers. 
It seems likely that only through the action 
of our government can trade limitations be 
lowered. 


Frozen Berries 


Because of the considerable decrease in 
production of strawberries in Oregon " 
Washington this season, the 1954 pack 
frozen strawberries may fall below the fi 
ord made in 1953. The 1953 pack of 226 
million pounds of frozen strawberries was 
13 per cent larger than the 1952 pack. Frozen 
strawberries in 1953 totaled nearly half of 
the entire production of frozen deciduous 
fruits and berries which was about 542 mil- 
lion pounds. 








Buy Good Used Heaters Now 
. .. while available as result of subdivi- 
sions of Southern Calif. Orange groves. 
Contact 
California Heater Co. 
1513 W. 2nd St., Pomona, California 











No More Backaches 


A broad fruit handling mechanization and 
improvement program at the Apple Growers 
Association of Hood River (Oregon) is tak- 
ing the backache out of moving fruit. In- 
dustrial fork-lift trucks with specially de- 
signed clamp-on arm attachments, chain 
hook conveyors, hydraulic dock clamps, cross 
belts and diverging belts, and hydraulic 
stackers all speed the flow of fruit. This is 
part of a five-year improvement program 
which should be completed in 1957 at which 
time the Apple Growers Association will be 
one of the largest independent pear can- 
neries. 


Yakima County Processors, Inc., 
Grandview, Wash., have recently in- 
stalled a processing line for retail size 
packages of Concord grape juice. The 
Concord grape grown in the Yakima 
Valley is ideally suited for consump- 
tion as a natural fruit juice drink. The 
grapes make a natural, unsweetened 
drink which contains up to 20 per cent 
or more soluble sugar solids. Artificial 
sweetening agents are not needed. The 
Yakima County Processors is the third 
Yakima Valley processor to put up Con- 
cord juice in consumer size containers. 


New Uses for Filberts 


It's a race to keep ahead these days 
Realising this, Oregon filbert growers or- 
yanized the Filbert Commission to seek in- 
creased uses for their crop. New outlets now 
appear possible as a result of the discovery 
of a way to completely remove raw filbert 
skins. A host of new uses for filberts has 
opened up including ice cream with filberts 
and a delicious filbert cheese spread. 


Have you ever seen a good case of peach 
leaf curl? It’s an ugly sight, as growers 
found out in Santa Barbara County, Cali- 
fornia, this spring. The damp spring weather 
brought out the curl which in severe cases 
resulted in partial defoliation. The only sure 
means of control is to spray during the 
dormant season. Copper spray materials such 
as Bordeaux mixture are satisfactorily ap 
plied anytime after the leaves fall. Lime 
sulfur is best applied just before the trees 
leaf out in the spring. 


Fruit Guide 


A comprehensive, well-illustrated 
booklet entitled, Fruit Guide, is avail- 
able from the Union Pacific Railroad. 
Covering tree and small fruits and ways 
and means of shipping fruit the 64-page 
booklet is filled with factual, practical 
information. Every grower should have 
a mf which may be obtained from 
Joe W. Jarvis, Supervisor, Agricultural 
Development, Union Pacific Railroad, 
1416 Dodge Street, Omaha 2, Nebr. 
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STRAWBERRY BREEDER 


Be Elephant. wise... Fertilize with (Continued from page 12-A) 


Sierra is known best for resistance 
BRAND to the Verticillium wilt disease, which 
enables it to thrive on old tomato and 


STRAIGHT ORIN MIX potato land, and Cupertino for ex- 
ceptional flavor and size. 

The present University strawberry 
varieties all sprang from crosses made 
by Goldsmith in 1935 and 1936, and 
were selected as outstanding seedlings 
in 1937 and 1938. Five of them were 
named and officially released from the 
; "a ¥ Berkeley experiment station in 1945 
gsc Sg LOWER by Thomas and Goldsmith. Three of 
HIGHER Fu PETA ‘3 DRODUCTION these and Cupertino selected in 1941 

<5 pnadnsacsich ae continue to this date as the leading 
varieties of the state. The Wilder 
Silver Medal for 1954, awarded by the 
American Pomological Society, re- 
sides now in the California Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station as a lasting 
tribute to these two men. 


= aS: Joined Strawberry Institute 
AIN ENTLY et a a BIGGER In 1945 Goldsmith joined the staff 
INCREASED wee \Y. was cgi of the newly-organized Strawberry 
ViELDS =—5 SS BETTER Institute of California as strawberry 
RIL CROPS breeder. This institute, directed by Dr. 

The Comoldated Minag and Seating Company Harold E. Thomas, who resigned in 

eB ~eMe Tages. " 

BALFOUR GUTHRIE 2 co. LIMITED 1945 from the University of Cali 


San Francisco - Portland - Seattle - Los A fornia to organize the institute, a 

E privately owned corporation, provided 

I T P ps) ¥ S T ) F EI R T | L 1 Z facilities for tremendous expansion of 

the strawberry improvement work and 
brought Goldsmith much closer to his 





“perfect strawberry.” Scientists of 
or state and federal research stations 


from many parts of the world have 


visited Goldsmith at the experimental 
plots of the institute. With one accord 


they have unhesitatingly distinguished 
Self- Propelled BLACKWELDER . © Elminates Goldsmith as one of the world’s great- 
st contributors to strawberry im- 

STEEL SQUIRREL /ets one ladders! aa pees 
man do the work of three Es ° Saves up to With his death the world of plant 
3 75% labor! science has lost a distinguished figure 
and at the same time California has 
lost its chief contributor to strawberry 
improvement THE END 


There is practically no interruption in pro- 
ductive work time! The operator rides from ¢ Power 

tree to tree, works a 6 foot circle from a safe, ; compressed 
solid cage, “climbs” or “descends” at a touch air tools 

of the control lever. Built-in air compressor © Faster work, oe 7 
provides power for pneumatic tools. The we fewer PROFESSORS RETIRE 
Steel Squirrel is easily operated by unskilled sesese rs”: 

labor. If you handle 10 acres or more the eave profit! SEVERATI 
Steel Squirrel will make money for you. ; 


. faculty members in the 
College of Agriculture of the Uni- 

versity of California retired as of 
FOR PICKING, PRUNING, July 1. Among those retiring from the 
THINNING, WIRING serkeley campus were Arthur D. Bor- 
den, entomologist ; William V. Cruess, 
professor of food technology ; and 
Edward O. Essig, professor of ento- 
mology. 


Ask your dealer or send coupon 
for specifications 


BLACKWELDER MANUFACTURING CO. Retiring from the faculty at Davis 
Rio Vista, California 


were Frank W. Allen, professor of 
lease send me more information on the 


STEEL SQUIRREL. The ‘EG - Seaas pomology ; and Frank J. Veihmeyer, 


protessor of irrigation. 
I cat hninsititernicntinnienianintiicticinnnnibn Those retiring on the Los Angeles 
SQUIRREL and Riverside campuses respectively 
Address... -------------- were Frederick F. Halma, professor 
Made by Blackwelder, maker of of subtropical horticulture and L. D. 
the famous Marbeet Harvester 














Batchelor, professor of horticulture. 
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It is said that Isaac Newton 
while sitting under an apple 
tree was struck on the head 
by a falling apple. Thus he 
conceived the great truth 
of his Law of Gravitation. 


Led by HENRY BAILEY STEVENS 


The ALTHOUGH the 


Festival — may ee 

ossomtime to midsum- 
Pays Off mer, the play itself goes 
on; and we who are watching know 
that the whole process is connected. 
Therefore, in spite of the time lapse, it 
is well to record now the sequel to our 
previous discussion regarding spring 
festivals. It comes from no less an 
authority than J. D. Hamilton of 
Wenatchee, Wash. 


“Your Forum column, May, 1954, ‘The 
Orchard as a Temple’ is a beautiful and 
reverent treatment of our beloved Apple In- 
dustry. 

“Your discussion of Blossom Festivals is, of 
course, correct and unassailable. As one of the 
several-thousand Apple Growers in our State 
of Washington, we are perennial Blossom 
Festival enthusiasts, not only for the Holiday 
and spiritual aspect, but for a more practical— 
‘hard-boiled’ if you wish—reason. ‘Advertising’ 
is probably the word for it. In this age of com- 
petitive high-powered drives for markets and 
for consumers, we rate our Blossom Festivals 
as one of the most powerful of all Advertising or 
Publicity drives. The grand Shenandoah and 
Wenatchee Blossom Festivals are among the 
Nation’s recognized beauty spectacles; and as 
such, are very real aids to our drive for buyers 
of our fruits. 

“Incidentally, the most ironic twist of all 
occurred during our Wenatchee Apple Blossom 
Festival, celebrated last April 29-30 and May 
1. During those three days and nights the 
apple-growers were mostly too busy to attend 
the Festival. Those three nights were selected 
by Nature to hit us with temperatures of 17 to 
24 degrees, enough to demolish up to 90 per 
cent of the prospective crops of apples, pears, 
and soft fruits, in all fruit districts of Washing- 
ton and Oregon. 


Why Not We are deeply indebted 
a to Mr. ae @ sum- 

ming up so well this discus- 
Prayer? sion. The experience of the 
Wenatchee Valley this year seems to 
give keen point to our suggestion that 
future programs would do well to re- 
vive the historic climax of festivals: a 
prayer for the safety of the crop. Be- 
tween bloom and harvest is the critical 
growing period. Not to dramatize all 
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of its dangers would be to miss the real 
point. 
The 


In our hurry we often 
Friendly fail to appreciate the bird 
Nest life that shares our or- 

chards with us. John B. 
Behrends of Chicago writes that he will 
never forget the climax of his systema- 
tic survey of birds. 


“T had already found several robin nests, a 
brown thrasher home, catbird nest, mourning 
dove eggs, flicker hole, wren pile of sticks, 
bluebird home and blue-jay thorn platform 
when in a haze of blossoms I spied a platform 
of grass and twigs on an outer branch of a 
rather large tree. As I ascended to a limb above 
it, a black and white bird with rose-colored 
breast flashed nervously in front of me with 
sharp and angry chips. Another bird that 
looked like a striped sparrow kept flying around 
the nest. By maneuvering carefully I was able 
to lift the branch, and it was a joyful moment 
when I could see the bluish green and spotted 
eggs of the rose-breasted grosbeak. The spar- 
row was Mrs. Grosbeak 


Look to Quite a different les- 
‘ son from bird life is 
the Gi = sawn by Alice Garis 
of Paw Paw, Mich. Readers of our June 
column will recall the challenge laid 
down by Edna Turner of Quincy, Mass. 
“T couldn’t help but see red over Mrs. 
Turner’s despair at the way her children out- 
witted her in running to the neighbors’ screen,” 
writes Mrs. Guritz. “I would like to tell her to 
watch the birds. Several days ago a small bird 
dropped from a tree in our yard, and right after 
it went its mother. The little bird wanted to 
stay by the tree, but the mother had decided it 
would be better for it to keep to the tall grass. 
She shocked me by the way she pecked at her 
baby until it minded her. She apparently be- 
lieved that children should obey their parents! 
I don’t let my children tell me what to do and 
where and when they can go. If I think a pro- 
gram is not good for them to see, I turn it off 
even on myself. 


This is a turn to the T-V controversy 
that we had not expected. We would 
like to hear from other readers about 
their experiences with birds. Tell us 
what you have discovered about them. 
Write us, in care of AMERICAN FRUIT 
Grower, Willoughby, Ohio. 








Marden CUTTERS 
COST CUTTERS! 


3 tools eliminated! 

With one efficient implement you can 
eliminate mowers, chippers and har- 
rows! It all adds up to less cost. 

Born in a Florida orange grove, now 
used in many other fruit growing sec- 
tions of the country. 


Marden duplex 


Cover Crop Cutters 
We will be glad to supply full information. 


Marden Manufacturing (jompany 


AUBURNDALE, FLORIDA — 





o 
Light— Compact | 
Compare the Hale Centrifugal Or- 
chard Sprayer for weight—makes 
for easier handling with smaller 
tractors. 
Write for Bulletin No. 302. 
State size of groove or orchard. 
SPRAYER DIVISION 
HAL FIRE PUMP CO, 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


Insist on MALE 


Irrigation 
Pumping Units 
Protect your 

orchard or grove 
against drought 


; Wh in 195 


Write for detailed information. State No. of 

Acres and Source of Water Supply. 

Irrigation Division, Dept. AF 

HA L a - Fire Pump Co. 
Conshohocken, Pa. 








Heavy cauvas over rigid frame pro 
tects fruit. @dickly through 


bottom. iy for peaches and 

easily bruised apples. Write for 

folder. 

JOUR C. BACON CORP, GASPORT, ILY. 
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SUPERIOR PROTECTION, 


INCREASED DISPLAY... 


Specify Fort Wayne 


MOISTURETEX BOXES 


® Greater stacking strength. 

@ Resists moisture. 

® Extra sales appeal through colorful 
printing. 


@ Easy to assemble without equipment. 


® Designed for easy inspection. 


APPLES 


BUSHEL JUMBLE PACK 
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Specety 
K YS-PAK 


Cushions each fruit in its 
Own protective pocket. 
Sets up easily into attrac- 


tive display. 


hes cue cee ce ce ee ee ee es es oe oe ed 


KYS-PAK 
STORAGE TYPE 


2-QT. CONSUMER UNIT 
in blue on blue for 
impulse buying appeal. 


3-TIER KYS-PAK 
Ship tree-ripened 
peaches safely to 
market. 


MASTER BOX 
Packs eight 2-qt. 
consumer baskets. Top 


tier fully supported. 


Jed Wayre 


CoRRUGATED PAPER COMPANY 


130 EAST DOUGLAS AVENUE - FORT WAYNE |, INDIANA + PHONE: ANTHONY 4383 
Plants: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS; HARTFORD CITY, INDIANA; PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA; ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 





APPLE RED BUG 


(Continued from page 9) 


As soon as the blooming period is over, the red 
bug feeds chiefly on the newly formed fruit. At 
the spot where feeding has occurred growth stops 
or slows down. As the apple grows, the well- 
known dimpling takes place. in some cases no 
dimpling occurs, but the injured areas become 
corky or russeted, leaving brownish scars. Badly 
injured apples become considerably stunted or 
distorted. 

After feeding and growing for several weeks, 
the red bugs become mature, develop wings, and 
reach a length of about one-fourth of an inch. By 
early summer the bugs have laid their eggs and 
have died. There is only one generation a year. 

Control. The red bug may be controlled by 
spraying with oil during the dormant period or in 
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the delayed dormant period just as the buds are 
pushing ovt. Although the eggs have been 
placed in the bark, the tips are exposed enough 
to be killed by the oil. To be effective, all of these 
egg tips must be covered with the oil; thorough- 
ness is obviously essential. The oil should be 
used at a strength of about four per cent in the 
dormant period or three per cent in the delayed 
dormant. 

After the eggs have hatched, the young bugs 
may be killed and damage to the fruit prevented 
by spraying at petal-fall with either DDT, two 
pounds of 50 per cent wettable powder per 100 
gallons, or with nicoti Ifate, one pint per 100 
gallons. Here again, thoroughness is essential. — 
B. A. Porter, USDA. 








A Mobile Source of 
ELECTRICAL 
ENERGY 


New tractor mounted unit is 
expected to have many uses 


AS experimental electrical generating 
system, which may be in produc- 
tion soon, was recently announced by 
International Harvester Company. 
Called “Tlectrall,” the generator will 
provide 220 volt three-phase 60 cycle 
alternating current primarily intended 
to drive electric motors on trailing or 
tractor mounted farm machines, 129 
volt single-phase current such as is used 
by ordinary household wiring circuits, 
and 220 volt single-phase current. 

The Electrall derives its power from 
a compact electric generator, designed 
by General Electric engineers, which is 
mounted on the right side of the tractor 
as a unit attachment. 

It is expected that electric power can 
be used to operate farm machines 
pulled by the tractor such as combines 
or automatic hay balers. It will also 
provide power for electric chain saws, 
air compressors, or for welding equip- 
ment anywhere on the farm. It is ex- 
pected, also, that the Electrall can pro- 
vide portable field flood lighting for 
around-the-ciock operations for crops 
picked for market before sunrise. 

At the same time investigations are 
being carried on regarding the effect of 
artificial lighting at night on the growth 
and maturing of field crops. There is 
evidence that some crops are substan- 
tially affected by light even when used 
at brief intervals. A mobile electric 
power source could be used for this 
purpose. Another application might be 
to supply power for electric light traps 
for insect control. THE END 


Experimental Electrall generator mounted on a 
Farmall tractor supplies power for attachments. 
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Stauffer 


eG CHEMICALS SS 
a et ABs 


Stauffer Chemical Company 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
221 N.. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Houston, Texas 
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Apopka, Florida 


Kichey & Gilbert pack their apricots in three- 
pound polyethylene bags. Eight of these bags 
when held in an upright position will fill an 
LA lug full enough so that cleats are required. 


PREPACKAGING STYLES 
(Continued from page 5) 
has been used by Washington state 
shippers for marketing the smaller sizes. 

We are now working on an over-wrap 
tray which will glorify Washington 
state apples in the same manner as the 
one-pound bouquet type cello bag 
glorifies the freshness of our Bing and 
Lambert sweet cherries. The accom- 
panying photograph will give you a 
preview of the tray which we hope to 
have this year. The apples are large, 
running about 36 to a half bushel. 

Each tray contains three Golden and 
three Red Delicious. Each apple is sep- 
arated from every other apple by di- 
viders. We have called this our “‘Pillow- 
pak”’ because it carries each group of 
six apples on a padded pillow-like tray. 
These units will then be placed in half- 
bushel boxes or full bushel boxes. 

In summary, I think Washington 
growers have been a little slow in realiz- 
ing the needs of the self-service retailer. 
Supermarkets can handle much more 
fruit and make more money if fruits can 
be purchased in “take home” packages 
of fruit. Washington growers can regain 
their leadership in packaging if they 
will put their fruits in the package 
which will move through the retail 
stores rapidly and give Mrs. Housewife 
the extra value of freshness. THE END 


OLIVER FORESEES MORE 
EFFICIENT ENGINES 


MORE efficient farm tractor engine 

is in the offing for fruit growers and 
farmers, according to the Oliver Cor- 
poration. The company has just devel- 
oped a revolutionary engine with a 12 
to one compression ratio powered by 
gasoline of better than 100 octane. 

The engine was developed for use as a 
research tool only, and its success 
points the way for more efficient en- 
gines to come, according to Oliver. In 
horsepower, the experimental model is 
44 per cent better and in fuel economy 
30 per cent better than a comparable 
engine being produced by Oliver today. 
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380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 
221 WN. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Houston, Texas Apopka, Florida 





Announces A NEW 


SELF-WEIGHING 





BAGGING UNIT 


@ For attachment direct to the grader line, 
the new Wayland bagger is a highly effi- 
cient, low cost unit. Weighing is done by bal- 
ances only—no springs with over and under 
scales at the right of bag holder and in full 
view of operator. 


With first tiny movement of counterbalance, 
further flow into bag is automatically cut off 
by a quick acting gate. With full bag removed 
and new bag in place a light step on treadie 
starts operation over again. No power or 
electricity required. 


The unit shown is ready for clamping on 
Wayland standard circulating belts, the fruit 
not taken by one unit passing on to the next. 


This unit may also be used to be fed direct- 
ly from the front of bins. If the bin frontage is 
not enough for taking fruit off as fast as 
wanted, we can furnish short circulating belts 
just long enough to supply the number of 
bagging units wanted. 


For details and prices write for free circular. 


WAYLAND MACHINERY CO. 


COVESVILLE, VIRGINIA, U.S.A. 











On Tour in 
Western New York 
with the 
NATIONAL APPLE 
INSTITUTE 


Photographs at right 


TOP ROW. Left—A 10,000-bushel cold storage 
under construction by John Goodrich at Burt, N.Y. 
The storage features concrete block construction 
and within a year or two a 5,000-bushel modified 

recom, a packing room, and road- 
side sales facilities will be added. Center—Dan 
Dalrymple, partner and general manager of 
Pomona Fruit Farm, Lockport, believes in adver- 
tising apples on his farm Chevrelet truck. Right— 
Growers on tour tried out the Pomona Fruit Farm 
pruning platform equipped with pneumatic 
pruning tools. 


SECOND ROW. Left—Caught by the photographer 
at the NAI banquet were two well-known fruit 
grower families including three generations of 
Dillons from Hancock, Md., and two generations 
of LaMonts from Albion, N.Y. From left to right 
eround the table, young Sam Dillion Ill, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. S. Dillon, Sr., George LaMont, Tom 
LaMont, and Sam Dillon, Jr. Right—Looking over 
a four-year-old Golden Delicious on Clark dwarf 
on the farm of Willis Phillips at Burt are Lester 
Stone, East Moline, Ill.; Paul Stark, Jr., Lovisiana, 
Mo.; Harold Hartley, Carbondale, Ill.; and Curt 
Eckert, Belleville, It!. 


CENTER PICTURE—The Bard of Orleans County, 
New York, Albert Mason of Albion, entertained 
growers at the annual banquet with his poetry. 


THIRD ROW. Left—One man loads and un- 
leads the 27,000-bushe!l cold storage at the 
Pomona Fruit Farm with this Clark fork-lift 
truck. Right—Part of the tour group outside 





the Pomona Fruit Farm cold storage showing 


Two Books for Your Library Seed taster end cocked taller ty Cemtqpeund. 


DESTRUCTIVE AND USEFUL INSECTS by Mefcolf, Flint, FRUIT SCIENCE by Childers. A fruit grower's bible by 
and Metcolf. A completely revised and up-to-date a leader in the industry. Fruit growing from A to Z. 
edition of this famous book. Valuable descriptions Profusely illustrated. An excellent reference book for 
and photographs of oll fruit insects. .......... $10.00 alll fruit growers... 2... c cece eee eeeeeeewenee $6.0) 


Sent postpaid on receipt of remitiance 
American Fruit Grower, Willoughby, Ohio 


BOTTOM ROW. Left—At the new Goodrich stor- 
age, Palco Bark insulation, which is shredded red- 
wood bark, will be used to insulate the storage. 
Center— View of pallet and field box which will be 
used in the Goodrich storage. Right—Interior view 
of the Goodrich storage showing the absence of 
center supports. Roof is supported by steel 
trusses. This type of construction permits the use 
of fork-lift trucks for fruit handling. 

















NAI MEMBERS 


COMPLETE listing of the regional and 

state members of the National Apple 
Institute from whom copies of the film, 
“Gateway to Health,” may be obtained 
includes: 

Appalachian Apple Service, Martinsburg, 
W. Va.; California Apple Growers Council, 
Sebastopol, Calif.; Delaware State Apple 
Commission, Dover, Del.; Hood River Dis- 
trict, Hood River, Ore.; idaho State Horticul- 







A LOW COST 
APPLE BAGGER 





e Designed primarily for the 
smaller fruit grower the “Rapid 
Weigh” fills and weighs bags in one easy 
operation. This versatile machine will put out 
any size pack from 4 to 8 pounds. Only 
$165.00 complete with weights. 












Sweeten Soil & Correct 
Magnesium Deficiency 
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“ . tural Society, Boise, Idaho; Illinois Fruit 
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etiditn an THE GIBSONBURG Society, Lafayette, Ind.; Kansas State Horti- 
slight extra LIME PRODUCTS COMPANY cultural Society, Manhattan, Kons.; Michi- 
charge —GIBSONBURG, OHIO— gan State Apple Commission, Lowell, Mich.; 
y Minnesota Fruit Growers Association, 
Write in today Mound, Minn.; Missouri State Horticultural 
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@ BUD SELECTION 
@ TRUE-TO-NAME VARIETIES 
@ PROVED and PROFITABLE 


The Greening Nursery Company, 
one of the leaders in bud _ selec- 
tion, 100 years 
given all growers the benefit of 
their and 

strains mean 


have for over 


research 
which 
orchard profits. 


improved 
greater 


AGENTS 


Earn extra money, full or part time. 
It’s pleasant and profitable to sell 
Greening nursery stock. Write us 
today for all of the details. 
Send 10c to cover post- 
age for the Greening 
100 - year anniversary 


a ” 

SIMS BIG NEW 
oy. 09 -¥ eelcmme) : 
Orchard Cestee 
FRUIT TREES 


* 

Be Sure of your varieties. Get SIMS 
big new free catalogue and order 
direct from SIMS. You'll get the 
very best variety choracteristics 
and stock propagated from bear- 
ing orchords—new and improved 
varieties are listed and many bar- 
gains. Special prices to commercial 
growers. Send for catalogue today 


SIMS NURSERIES Hannibal 2, Mo. 





TREES & SHRUBS 


line, d dable Fruit, Shade and 
samc Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses. 
Hardy, northern grown. C. & O. better fruit 
varieties are more profitable. We ship every- 
where and guarantee safe delivery. Write 











50-page color catalog. 





THE GREENING 
NURSERY CO. 
P. 0. Box 605, Monroe, Michigan 











STATE CERTIFIED CULTIVATED 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


Wheiesaie & Reta! 
17 VARIETIES 
Order now for Fall Planting 
MONROE FARMS 
Box 555, Browns Millis, N. J. 


Send for Literature and price Hist 





WANT TO MAKE WINE? 


We can supply the right varietics of French Hybrid grape 
vines for your region. Either red wine or white. Circular, 


BOORDY VINEYARD RIDERWOOD, MD. 


il (ah 
TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 


OVER 30 ves CF CROW 4G PO BOX TIO SMERWOOD OREGON 








Evergreen Lining-Out Stock 


TRANSPLANTS and SEEDLINGS 


~ . 
o_o, Forestry. Quattty stock low as 2c each on quan- 
price |i 
SUNCREST EVERGREEN “NURSERIES, Dept. AFG, Box 
306, Homer City, Pa. 

















PEACH LOW AS 


APPLE T RE ES 20¢ 


herries, Pears, Plume, Nut trees. Strawberries, po agg Grapes 
10e. Shrubs, Evergreens, Shade Trees. Roses 25¢ up. qualicy stock 
can't be sold lower, Write for FREE color A. 1 and $2.00 FREE 


bonus information 
TENNESSEE NURSERY CO., BOX 4, CLEVELAND, TENNESSEE 











Are You A Nursery Salesman? 


Add to your income by selling AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. It's a logical combination for AMERI- 
CAH FRUIT GROWER will help your customers get the best results from the nursery stock you sell 
them. Moke every call pay! This means additional cash for you regardless of whether you sell a 
nursery-stock order or a subscription to AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 


Write today for our liberal, nursery agents’ plan. 
EDWARD MEISTER, General Manager 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
Willoughby, Ohio 


Address: 











FOR 


NEW you 


Air Conditioned Mask 





It’s not much fun to wear a spray mask 
on a hot day in the orchard. However, the 
recently developed Filtercool mask does 
away with the discomfort of high tempera- 
ture and humidity. Exhaled air is drawn 
away by the tractor’s air cleaner, actually 
making it easier to breathe. A perforated 


sponge cools the air as it enters the grower’s 
lungs and in actual orchard tests has cooled 
100° F. air down to 85° F. Here’s real com- 
fort! Why not write Maurice Kline, Gen- 
eral Scientific Equipment Co., 27th & Hunt- 
ingdon Sts., Philadelphia 32, Pa.? 


Quick-Sure-Inexpensive 


Chicago Metal Mfg. Co.’s Flex-O-Seal 
portable irrigation pipe, showing patented 
quick-action coupling that speeds assem- 
bling and disconnecting in the field, is adapt- 
able to rolling ground using fewer tees and 
other fittings. Couplings will withstand 250 
pounds hydrostatic pressure. For further 
information, write Chicago Metal Mfg. Co., 
3719 S. Rockwell St., Chicago 32, Ill. 


Chemical Magic 


Growers in New England are treating 
their field boxes, crates, and picking bags 
with the new wonder chemical, Cellu-san. 
In orchard tests, the chemical prolonged 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





¢ AUTOMATIC BAGGER 
¢ SPRAY COMFORT 





box life, reduced breakage, and prevented 
growth of contaminating fungi. Treated 
field crates dropped from various angles 
showed no breakage. Write Darworth, Inc., 
Simsbury, Conn. 


Recently we saw the Wayland automatic 
bagger in operation in western New York. 
The bagger actually weighs each bag by 
balance, not springs. A weighing indicator, 
easily read by the operator, is an added 
check. Fruit flow into the bag is automatic 
as is the shut-off. No power or electricity is 
required. Moving parts are few and simple 
to withstand long usage. Write C. W. Smith, 
Sr., T. S. Smith & Sons, Wayland Machin- 
ery Co., Bridgeville, Del. 


Good News 


Bill Tew has just purchased the grader 
business of Trescott Company. Last year 
he purchased the Friend grader line and now 
with the addition of Trescott will be able to 
give growers top-quality service at low cost. 
Many growers who now have Trescott grad- 
ers and those who are thinking of purchasing 
Trescott equipment will want to write Bill 
Tew, Tew Manufacturing Co., 23 State St., 
Fairport, N. Y., for information. At the 
same time The Trescott Company will con- 
tinue to do the same splendid job of helping 
the grower with his prepackaging problems. 
Trescott, as you know, is selling the famous 
Northwest autobagger, which has proven so 
successful. By selling their grader division, 
Trescott will enlarge its prepackaging line 
and increase its service facilities. Why not 
write Reg Kiefer for more information on 
your prepackaging problem? His address is 
The Trescott Company, Fairport, N. Y. 
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sure control of 
t 


{ 
You can get thorough control of iy nD) i 
peach borers with one annual ] Il HM 
application of Para-Scalecide. And Y) ly! Hh 
it’s a cinch to apply! Just dilute with Hi 
seven parts of water and pour Lbs jak . 
against the base of the tree. You 
save time, trouble and money! And 
it’s safe to use on both young and 
old trees. Get Para-Scalecide now at 
your seed, hardware or garden 
supply store. 

V2 pt., 75¢; 1 qt. $1.45 1 gal. $3.25 
Prices slightly higher West of Mississippi River 

Send for free Peach Borer Circular 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY 


7 - 4 , Mf li’ 
1 Vilayguyuilh 
; fig 4 tify o) 
163 River Street, Hackensack, N. J. 
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Another season's experience and tests reveal important changes in the compatibility nature of 
many spray chemicals. Before mixing costly materials check AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER'S latest 


compatibility Chart. 
NOW READY 


The 1954 Edition printed in three colors on heavy bristol board and suitable for hanging on the 
wall is now ready. Single copies—25c. 


SEND FOR A COPY 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
106 Euclid Avenue, Willoughby, Ohio 


Enclosed is 25c. Send Compatibility Chart to: 
Nome 
Address 
City 
State 
(Offer good only in U.S.A.) 














OPPORTUNITY ADS 


AGENTS WANTED 
RUN A SPARE-TIME GREETING CARD AND 


gift shop at home. Show friends samples of our new 
1954 Christmas and All-Occasion Greeting Cards. 
lake their orders and earn up to 100% profit. No 
experience necessary. Costs nothing to a Write 
today for samples on approval. REGAL GREET- 
INGS, Dept. 55, Ferndale, Michigan. 

MONEY FOR XMAS! MAKE $50 AND MORE 
during spare time. Friends, neighbors—everyone buys 
from Elmira’s exquisite new sparkling line. Imprinted 
Christmas cards for as little as 3c. Personalized 
stationery, napkins, large gift wrappings with free 
accessories, ribbon ties ... all fine quality money 
saving values. No experience needed. Send name and 
address for free portfolios, catalog, assortments on 
approval. Bonus plan. Elmira’s ‘Portable Gift Shop” 
makes money first day. Write noone. ELMIRA 
GREETING CARD CO., Dept. C 268, Elmira, N. Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


GROW MUSHROOMS. CELLAR, SHED, SPARE, 
full time, year round. We pay $3.50 Ib. 
Babbitt $4,165.00 in few weeks. FREE BOOK. 
WASHINGTON MUSHROOM IND., Dept. 127, 
2054 Admiral Way, Seattle, Washington. 


CIDER PRESSES 
CIDER AND WINE PRESSES, HAND AND 
hydraulic, new and rebuilt. Repairs and supplies, 
clarifiers and filters. Pasteurizers and bottling equip- 
ment. Write for su pply catalogue. W. G. RUNKLES’ 
MACHINERY CO., 185 Oakiand St., Trenton, N. J. 
FOR SALE: 2 SMALL AND ONE LARGE HY- 
draulic cider presses in good condition. WESLEY 
ORBAKER, Williamson, N. 
CIDER PRESS, MT. GILEAD, 20 INCH RACK, 
Also siphon filler and other cider equipment. EC 
ERT ORCHARD ASS'N., Route #2, ( ‘arbondale, 
Illinois. 
CIDER PRESS, 42 INCH MOUNT 
racks, cloths, tanks, electric motors, etc 
in good condition. WAMPLER FRUIT 
Route 1. Dayton, Ohio. 


GILEAD, 
Complete, 


FARMS, 





FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT / AND SUPPLIES 


GOOD USED FARM CONTAINERS—SPLINT 
handle baskets, bushels, boxes, hampers, bags, nailed 
and wire-bound crates. Truckload or carlots. Call or 
write ZELVY BROS. CONTAINER CO., 2005 
Orange Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


KLEEN-AIR ACTIVATED CARBON. COM- 
plete reactivation service all makes. We use coconut 
shell carbon 100 percent. New carbon units for sale or 
lease. Write HOWARD 8S. CALDWELL CO., 721 
East Main St., Lancaster, Ohio. 

NIAGARA SIX ROLL PEACH SIZER. USED 
two seasons. FRANK ETTER, Chambersburg 2, Pa. 


1—SPEED SPRAYER, GOOD CONDITION ... 
$1000.00. 1—-Bean PTO Duster, used one night only. 
Bargain. 1-——-Niagara Duster, used one season ... 
$500.00. 1—Small Grader for apples and peaches .. . 
$150.00. 1—-500 gal. Bean Sprayer 35 pump. Bargain. 
CORY ORCHARDS, Cory, Indiana. 


A FEW BRAND NEW PNEUMATIC ORCHARD 
pruners in original cartons for sale. Being sold to 
settle estate of large grower. These pruners can be 
purchased at half original cost. They are all in perfect 
condition, never used, and are a well known brand. 
One new and one slightly used Worthington gasoline 
compressors for sale also. Write HIGHLAND 
ORCHARDS, Box 415, Fairport, N. Y. 


CONTROL CHERRY LEAF SPOT WITH ACTI- 
spray, the new antibiotic in handy tablet form. — 
containing 24 tablets only $16.95 postpaid. Deseri 
tive literature available. THE HOLL ANDL A 
GARDENS, South Vienna, Ohio. 


NEW ELECTRONIC REPELLENT “DEER FLY” 
stops deer damage. Only $19.00 from WILDLIFE 
ASSOCIATES, Box F205, Pittsfield, New Hamp- 
shire. 


WIND ANEMOMETER. FREE LITERATURE. 
MARTIN. Box 1664, Memphis, Tenn. 





Advertisement 





From where I sit .. 4y Joe Marsh 





Wise Stepmother 


Have you heard about young 
Skeeter Roberts’ unusual pet, the 
tame owl “Blinky”? He’s had her 
about three years. 


I say “her” becavse up to a 
couple of weeks ago nobody was 
quite sure. But now “Blinky’s” 
a mother—of two chicks! 


Seems “Blinky” had been acting 
kind of strange—so on a hunch, 
Skeeter put a couple of hen’s 
eggs in her nest. Darn if “Blinky” 
didn’t set on them for 5 days! 
Last Friday they hatched, and 
now “Blinky’s” as proud as a 
mother hen! (So’s Skeeter.) 


From where I sit, there’s a les- 
son for all of us. Guess you'd call 
it “tolerance.” Birds and animals 
often seem to do better in that re- 
spect than human beings. If I like 
a glass of temperate beer with 
supper and you’d rather have 
cider—it should be okay with both 
of us. Neither of us should give a 
“hoot” what the other fellow likes, 
Says, or does, as long as he follows 
the law of the land. Isn’t that 


right? 





Copyright, 1954, United States Brewers Foundation 











FOR SALE—ORCHARDS 


ALABAMA PEACH ORCHARD CONSISTING OF 
200 acres in peac ‘eat new and old varieties, 
Cardinal, Dixie Red, Red Fre, Cornet, Elberta and 
others, few plums, 90 acres bearing 20 thousand 
bushel crop this year, 6 houses, tractors, trucks, 
sprayer, other equipment to operate. One crop failure 
in past 14 years. Labor ney gree - — 
sell for less than cost, in poor health, unable to 

after. Write BOX 138, AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER. 


40-ACRE APPLE ORCHARD, 30 MINUTE 
drive, ample buildings and water. Also 32 acres in 
soy beans, rai 90 bu. corn last year. All level land 
near new modern home near highway on hard road, 
excellent ee: Also sacrifice equipment. See at 
once. JOHN A. PAGE, Third & Wabash Ave. over 
Kings, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


FOR SALE: 72 ACRES, 42 ACRES 25 YEAR OLD 
apple trees; 20 acres double planted; 1500 trees; 
packing shed, grader and equipment, sprayer, duster 
and two tractors; > modern house; deep well; 
abundant water sup 15 miles from Terre Haute, 
Indiana. JOHN LxTON RR. 1, 
Indiana. 


CONNECTICUT APPLE ORCHARD AND GEN- 
eral farm. Beautiful estate, 130 acres, 65 acres in 
fruit, 12-room, 2-bath residence, 15,000 bu. cold 
storage. Established door trade. Farm completely 
equip and household furnishings. This year's cro 
included. Must be seen to be appreciated. HIGH. 
L AND ORCHARDS, _Westerly, _R. I, on Route 95. 











Pimento, 





FOR SALE—REAL ESTATE 


RETIREMENT HOMES, EASY PAYMENTS, 
nothing down; gardens, chickens, fishing. List free. 
PERY, Brierhill, Penna. 





FREE BOOK—PILES, FISTULA, COLON-STOM- 
ach, associated conditions. Newest scientific proced- 
ures. THORNTON & MINOR HOSPITAL, Suite 


Cc $12, _Kansas City 9, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WINES: MAKE YOUR OWN FROM GRAPES, 
raisins, berries. No special comement needed. Printed 
directions, 25c com. TIMBERLAKE ENTER- 
PRISE, Box 1401, Denver 1, Colorado. _ 

BERRY "BOOK: “THIRTY YEARS OF BER- 
ries."" Raspberries & Strawberries, 84 pages, price $1. 
Postpaid. ROY TURNER, 315 Livingston St., 
Peoria, Ill. 

EARTHWORMS IN MULCH FOR A LIVING 
soil, increase nutrients available. Gallon culture 
breeders, young, capsules. $4.00 postpaid. RICHARD 
STINSON, Rt. 3, Box 49644, Vista, California. 


OUTDOOR TOILETS, C ESSPOOLS, SEPTIC 
tanks cleaned, deodorised. Safe powder saves digging, 
pumping. Free details. STULL & CO., Box 62, 
Wadsworth, Ohio. 

WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE ON HOG 
Cholera, Erysipelas, Hemorrhagic Septicemia, and 
other livestock diseases. COLORADO SERUM 
COMPANY, 4950 York St., Denver 16, Colorado. 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
MAKE MONEY ADDRESSING ENVELOPES, 
ci GLENWAY, 5713 Euclid, Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN a5 ax. 
POUND REMNANTS: VELVET $1.69; SILK 
$1.00; samples 35c. RAINBOW, Estill Springs 29, 
Tenn. 
MAKE MONEY ADDRESSING ENVELOPES, 
sparetime. GLENWAY, 5713 Euclid, Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. : f 
EMBROIDER STAMPED LINENS. BUY_DI- 
rect from manufacturer and save. Send for FREE 
catalog. ME we E, Dept. 507, 22 West 21st St., 
New York 10, 
NE Ww yet aaa TAPE. JUST PRESS 
on! Repairs clothing instantly. Lightning seller. 
Samples sent on trial. KRISTEE 103, Akron, Ohio. 


TRADE MARKS 


NATIONAL TRADE MARK COMPANY, 
sey Building, Washington, D.C. . 


WANTED TO BUY ae Gans 
WANTED A POWER CIDER MILL FOR A 
local trade. ROBERT REID, P. O. Box 269, Owens- 
boro, Ky. _ 
rO $10.00 LB. PAID. WE BUY 200 DIFFERE! NT 
roots, herbs. Milkweed, catnip, ete. Write: HERBCO 
451, Medina, Ohio. 


MUN- 








Read the advertisements and remember 
advertisers will be glad to send you cata- 
logs, specifications, and prices. Be sure 
to say you saw it in AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER. 
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HOW TO BAG APPLES 


(Continued from page 7) 


cents per bushel more through bagging 
than they received from the conven- 
tional packed bushel. If we had a record 
of the satisfaction of the customers on 
the other end, then I suspect we could 
add even more emphasis to this method 
of apple marketing. 


Bag Filling Head 

Max Kercher of Sunrise Orchards, 
Goshen, Ind., packs around 100,000 
bags of apples a season. To facilitate 
bagging, he developed his own bag-fill- 
ing head (see photo) to fit on the side 
of a return belt table. He can pack some 
3,000 bags per day now. He likes the 
string tie bag even though it costs a 
little more. It makes closing the bag an 
easy, simple task. Kercher’s costs range 
from 70 cents per bushel for packing 
four-pound bags to $1 per bushel for 
three-pound bags. He also emphasizes 
quality of fruit. All his bags go out 
marked U.S. Fancy apples. 

Mark Byers of the Dixie Orchards, 
Vincennes, Ind., points up a few of his 
problems. He finds his wholesale trade 
will not accept bags yet, so he must find 
special markets for his bagged fruit. 
This has also been true elsewhere. Last 
year he put some small sized apples in 
bags, but his buyers informed him they 
would like larger apples. But last year 
was a drought year and Byers couldn’t 
please all customers. 

Dixie Orchards’ costs run 50 cents per 
bushel more to pack in four-pound bags 
than in ringed bushels. Mark Byers is 
looking for ways to reduce this cost 
figure and is confident he will find it. 
He has other questions, yet unanswered, 
as to the storage life of apples in bags, 
most suitable size of bags, quick meth- 
ods of closing bags, and the best and 
most economical type of master carton 
for carrying the bags to market. Shortly 
we shall have more information on such 
matters. 


Automatic Bag Fillers 

Apple growers will be especially in- 
terested in a new automatic bag filling 
machine, the Rapid Weigh, just now 
being presented by the Agricultural In- 
strument Company of State College, 
Pa. George A. Taylor of the company 
reports it will fill at a rate of from 150 
to 250 bags per hour, depending upon 
the skill of the operator. 

The machine fits on to any grader 
table simply by adjusting the length of 
the legs. It will accommodate bags from 
18 to 26 inches in circumference at the 
opening and up to 22 inches long. It is 
designed to fill from five- to eight-pound 
bags. 


The metal clamps (Clamco) mentioned on page 6 in 
connection with Maplewood Orchard are made by Cleve 
land Lathe & Machine Co., 5400 Brookpark Rd., Cleve 
land 29, Ohio 
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Another new bagger which will in- 
terest growers was récently announced 
by the Wayland Machinery Co., of 
Covesville, Va. The bagger, which re- 
quires no power or electricity, is at- 
tached directly to the grader line. An 
over and under scales informs the oper- 
ator when the bag iscorrectly filled. Trip- 
ping the foot lever allows apples to enter 
the bag; and when a certain weight is 
reached, an ingenious system of balances 
closes the gates. There are no springs. 

If there is one good feature about this 
apple bagging business, it is the fact 
that the grower is becoming more con- 
cerned about what happens to the fruit 
after it leaves his packing house. By 
necessity the grower who bags apples 
must keep careful watch over his mar- 
kets and the supply of fruit he furnishes 
them. The net effect can be a healthier 
apple industry. THE END 


NEW PEACH VARIETY 


ORTICULTURAL Crops Research 
Branch of the USDA recently re- 
leased for propagation the peach varie- 
ty, Redglobe. Redglobe resulted from 
a cross made in 1940 at Beltsville, Md., 
between a seedling of Admiral Dewey x 
St. John and Fireglow. The seedling 
was selected in 1944 and has been 
tested in several peach growing areas. 
Redglobe ripens with Burbank July 
Elberta, or about 14 days earlier than 
Elberta. It is a freestone variety and 
about the same size as Burbank July 
Elberta—round with light pubescence. 
Skin color is especially bright and at- 
tractive. Flesh is yellow, very firm, 
fine textured, and of good flavor. It is 
free from red color through the flesh 
but has some red around the stone. It 
seems acceptable for canning and at- 
tractive as a frozen product. Redglobe 
should be well suited to long distance 
shipment. 

The trees are productive and vigor- 
ous, and the blossoms are self-fertile. 
Susceptibility to bacterial spot disease 
seems about the same as Elberta. 

Below is a list of experiment stations 
from which budwood may be obtained: 

Delaware Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Newark, Del.; North Louisiana Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Calhoun, La.; South 
Haven Horticultural Experiment Station, 
South Haven, Mich.; North Carolina Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Substation No. 
20, Stephenville, Tex.; West Virginia Uni- 
versity Experimental Farm, Kearneysville, 
W. Va.; Washington Irrigation Branch Experi- 
ment Station, Prosser, Wash.; U. S. Horti- 
cultural Laboratory, Fort Valley, Ga.; U. S. 
Horticultural Field Station, Fresno, Calif.; and 
U. S. Plant Introduction Garden, Chico, Calif. 

Other sources of budwood may be 
obtained from Leon Havis, U. S. Plant 
Industry Station, Beltsville, Md. 











PROP YOUR TREES 
THE EASY WAY 


The new easier AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER Tree Prop 
used by many growers does 
the job quickly, efficiently 
and at very LOW COST! 


See 


PROPS ALL SIZES 
OF BRANCHES 


e Horizontally 
e Vertically 


Sold only by AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER Magazine to our 
readers. 

15¢ apiece 

12 for $1.50 

30 for $3.00 

100 for $10.00 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
106 Euclid Ave., Willoughby, Ohio 
Please send me (No)... 


{Offer good only in U.S.A.) 
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“Get a Better Article” 


THE late W. J. Kohler, one-time gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin, industrialist, and 
public servant, was asked what he 
would do if competition was keen, if 
prices were low, and if he was having 
trouble moving his manufactured goods. 

“Get a better article,” was the 
prompt reply. 

And this is the key to much of our 
trouble in agriculture today. There was 
a school of thought a few years ago 
which insisted upon the consumer ac- 
cepting what was produced. Maybe the 
consumer did not like mealy apples— 
never mind, make him like mealy 
apples! 

Happily, this view has changed. In 
its place has come the conception that 
the consumer insists upon being served 
with what he wants and on his own 
terms, including price. If he cannot get 
what he wants at the price he wants to 
pay, he looks elsewhere. He turns from 
fruit drinks to synthetic soft drinks. He 
turns from fruit to something else. 

This is where the comment by Stuart 
Hubbard in “Fruit Talk” on this page 
is exactly to the point. Because all the 


economic studies in the world will not 
succeed in getting Mrs. Housewife to buy 
shattered Emperor grapes, unripened 
winter pears, off-flavor citrus juice, 
brown-rotted peaches, and green apri- 
cots and plums. These are matters of 
satisfying the consumer through remedy- 
ing the situation at the source, not by 
insisting that Mrs. Housewife use what 
is available. 

Horticultural products are living 
products. Changes in flavors and use- 
fulness are rapid. Much goes on be- 
tween the farm gate and the consumer 
which affects consumer acceptance. 
Marketing techniques, promotion, eco- 
nomics, all have a place in the scheme 
of things; but there has been too much 
emphasis on these in some quarters to 
the exclusion of getting a better product 
to the consumer of a kind he wants. 

What we need just now is more atten- 
tion to so-called marketing problems by 
producers and handling experts and 
those who understand the commodity —, 
all toward the end of giving Mrs. 
Housewife a better product at the price 
she is willing to pay. 


The Freeze Across the Land 


THE month of August usually is a 
sizzler from the standpoint of weather 
so the title of this editorial logically re- 
lates to something that has already 
happened. In fact, the freeze we refer 
to started in Gloucester, Mass., in 
1924, developed gradually until 1929, 
and during the past quarter century has 
become a billion dollar freeze, with 
every state in the Union involved. 

It all dates back to an inventive and 
enterprising Yankee named Clarence 
Birdseye. It was he who developed the 
method for rapid freezing of perishable 
foods in packages and in 1924 set up 
shop in Gloucester. In 1929 he sold his 
infant company and the “Birds Eye” 
trademark to General Foods Corpora- 
tion. 

Thus was started a revolution in the 
food industry which in 1953 saw 1,400 
companies packing nearly three and 
one-half billion pounds of the nation’s 
food supply, the value of which hit the 
one billion two hundred million dollar 
mark. 

Every state in the Union does some 
commercial freezing, but the bulk is 
done on the West Coast, Northeast, 
and Gulf states. 
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Orange juice concentrate is the 
largest single item quick-frozen. Straw- 
berries account for 85 per cent of the 
total frozen fruits sales. 

Congratulations are in order to Birds 
Eye Frozen Foods Division of General 
Foods Corporation on its 25th anni- 
versary in pioneering this important 
and far reaching enterprise. 


Fruit Growing is Such Fun! 


Fruit Talk 


Bill Luce of Wenatchee, Wash., says he 
fears the honeymoon is over insofar as 
miraculous control of insects is concerned. 
Whether it is resistant strains building up 
or not is not known, but he comments that 
“things certainly look suspicious.” 


In local and state contests culminating in 
the National Cherry Pie Contest 
sponsored by the National Red Cherry In- 
stitute, 50,000 girls baked over half a mil- 
lion cherry pies. 


Citrus is still the No. 1 fruit crop of 
California, with a farm value of $126 mil- 
lion, exceeded only by cotton with $318 
million. Grapes total $107 million. 


“The Ways of the Peach” is an attractive 
booklet from ‘‘The Peacheart of the South”’ 
(South Carolina Peach Council in co-opera- 
tion with the National Peach Council) ex- 
tolling the virtues of the peach and offering 
40 pages of interesting peach recipes. 


English growers who have long been ad- 
vocates of the grassed orchard (frequently 
mowed) are now using a series of several 
whirling horizontal mowers with a spread of 
10 to 12 feet which can be drawn behind 
tractors and which mow well under the 
trees with much ease and satisfaction. 


The 51 million gallons of frozen orange 
concentrate produced in Florida through 
May 1 is 53 per cent more than during the 
same period last season. Consumption has 
also been running above a year ago. 


Speaking of the cost of mulching, E. Stu- 
art Hubbard, veteran New York fruit 
grower, says: ‘From a practical producer's 

int of view the value of the fruit produced 

y a practice is of far greater importance 
than the cost of the method. Conclusions or 
recommendations based on cost of applica- 
tion are often misleading and tend to dis- 
courage the use of mulches. Our greatest 
need is for better apples. If yield is a trifle 
less the resulting better prices to growers 
are most desirable.” 


An interesting note from Russia bearing 
on the disputed effects of pollen on fruit and 
seed is to the effect that Antanovka x 
Siberian apple seed germinated after 72 days 
of cold treatment, whereas Antanovka x 
Anis required 103 days. 


Increased fruit set of currants has been 
experienced in Australia using 20 ppm of 
para-dichlorophenoxyacetic acid applied 
when most bunches have lost their flower 
caps but before anthers have yet dried out. 


Effective public relations is not so much a 
matter of headline grabbing and photo- 
aphic tricks as it is of advancing the wel- 
toe of a cause by identifying its objectives 
with the public good and telling its story to 
ople with the sole intent of ultimately 
ringing its benefits to more people—as told 
by Milton Murray of California. 


Dr. Nino Breviglieri, horticultural scien- 
tist and author of Florence and Pisa, Italy, 
is in America for several months—an excel- 
lent ambassador of good will and welcome 
wherever he goes. 

—H. B. T. 


Coming Next Month 
® Peach Doubles 
© “Mom” George—Super Apple Salesman 
© Virus—Free Certified Fruit Stock 
® How to Correct Nutrient Deficiencies 
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An INTERNATIONAL Truck with stake body is the ideal 
truck for fruit growers. With racks in place, it works to hav! 
capacity loads of harvested fruit to pocking house of market. 
With racks removed, it serves as o flat-bed to move cultivation 
equipment and perform many other jobs. Mode! shown is R-160 


Money Saver—Profit Maker 


for every grove and orchard owner 


INTERNATIONAL Trucks rate high with fruit growers be- 
cause International Harvester knows how to build trucks that 
can match the rough, rugged going of grove and orchard work. 

INTERNATIONALS are all-truck, with truck engines, truck 
strength and stamina everywhere. They work at lowest operat- 
ing and maintenance expense —in the grove or on the highway. 
They provide extras in design, engineering and quality that mean 
added years of life, added savings in every phase of truck cost. 

In addition to these money-wise benefits, INTERNATIONALS 
offer many other plus-value features. They are extra-easy to ride 
in, drive or maneuver. Their Driver-designed Comfo-Vision 
cabs provide passenger car comfort and convenience. 

On every count an INTERNATIONAL is your best truck buy. 
Ask your nearby Dealer or Branch for complete facts — and a 
demonstration. Your trade-in may cover the down payment. 
Convenient terms arranged. 


There is an INTERNATIONAL pickup for ev 
ery use. Eleven models —including the ONE 
HUNDRED, newest, easiest-to-drive in the 
lowest-priced field. Three wheelbases, three 
body lengths. Available with new Automatic 
Transmissio#&. Overdrive available in ONI 
HUNDRED and R-110 models. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO 


international Harvester Builds McCORMICK® Farm Equipment and FARMALL® Tractors...Motor Trucks... industrial Power...Refrigerators and Freezers 


Better roads mean a better America 


Kal THULE LTd GC 


“Standard of the Highway™ 





BETTER WAYS 
TO SHIP FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES 


with New UNION Corrugated 
Shipping Containers... 


TANGERINES 

Built-in air channels provide complete 
ventilation. Special side wall construction, 
triple-thick ends, and sulphur-impreg- 
nated board give this box a high degree 
f rigidity. Lid lock permits bulge 
packing. Recessed construction creates a 
‘hannel for vertical air circulation when 
boxes are placed end to end. Box makes 
ip entirely by hand. Needs no stitching 

x fastening devices. 


APPLES ilphur-impregnated board which pro- 
This master container accommodates vides high rigidity under refrigeration. 
nine 5-lb. bags of apples. Inner divider Lid is easily closed and reopened without 
eparates box into three compartments. the use of clips or other metal pieces. 
Gap between flaps provides maximum Wedge cuts in the lid flanges allow the 
top-to-bottom ventilation. Body is made lid to bulge without distortion. 

vith Union’s Super-Stak corrugating 

nedium which enables box to withstand CUCUMBERS 

igh humidity conditions encountered Easy to set up one-piece box which 

n cold storage. requires no stitching or sealing equip- 

ment. Special self-locking cover may be 

TOMATOES ypened and closed repeatedly with a 
Money-saving dual-purpose box in ninimum of effort. Double ends and 
vhich you ship green tomatoes to the triple sides provide great stacking 
epacker, who then fises the same con- strength for shipment and storage. Box 
tainer for shipping standard 1-lb. tubes holds 24 cucumbers. Made in Pony 

if ripe tomatoes. Body is made with ind Jumbo sizes. 


isk for additional information about 
these new shipping containers and how produee 
len ave vow using them to imerease profits. 


i NION BAG & PAPER hd allt. ic 


see] CORRUGATED CONTAINER DIVISION * Box Plants: Savannah, Ga., Trenton, N. J., Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Division Sales Offices: 1400 E. State St., Trenton 9, N. J. « Southern Division Sales Offices: P.O. Box 570, Savannah, Ga. 


Western Division Sales Offices: 4545 West Palmer, @Qhicago Ill. « Executive Offices: Woolworth Bidg., New York 7, N. Y. 





